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THE HISTORY OF DR. JOHNSON’S DEFINITION OF 
“OATS” 


One of the elusive factors in the history of agriculture is the 
taste that individuals and nations display in their preferences 
for certain food products. Although these choices have some 
explicable causes, such as the ease in the production of the food 
as determined by soil and climate, they are to a large extent the 
result of arbitrary convention. The most notable association of a 
country with a certain food is that of Scotland with oats. The 
idea found its classic expression in 1755 when Samuel Johnson, 
in his Dictionary of the English Language, set forth his definition 
of the word oats: ‘‘A grain, which in England is generally given 
to horses, but in Scotland supports the people.” So famous has 
this definition become that it deserves to be “anatomized.”” How 
did the idea come to Dr. Johnson? What have the Scots thought 
about it? What effect has it had upon later writings? Ques- 
tions like these lead into a variety of agricultural and literary 


byways. 
I 


Johnson’s taunt about oats was not a creation of the spur of 
the moment, but had a background of many centuries. Pliny 
recorded in his Natural History that ‘“The people of Germany are 
in the habit of sowing oats, and make their porridge of nothing 
else.”’ Pliny felt this to be a disgrace, because he had the curious 
idea that oats were a diseased form of wheat.! Dr. Johnson, as a 
thorough classical scholar, must have known his Pliny well, and 
he would realize that these German barbarians included his own 
ancestors. By the Middle Ages the reputation of fondness for 


1C. Mayhoff, ed., C. Plini Secundi Naturalis Historie Libri XXXVII, 3:183 
(Leipzig, 1892). The belief that oats were a degenerate form of another grain 
flourished well into modern times. 
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oats had become attached to the Scots. Froissart, in his Chron- 
icles for the year 1328, gives an indication of this: 


These scottysshe me[n] are right hardy and sore trauelyng in harneys and in 
warres. For whan they wyll entre into Ingland within a daye and a nyght they 
wyll dryue theyr hole host xxiiii myle. .. . Therfore they cary with them none 
other purueyau([n]ce but on their horse bitwene the saddyll and the pannell they 
trusse a brode plate of metall and behynde the saddyl they wyll haue a lytle 
sackefull of ootemele to y® entent that whan they haue eaten of the sodden flesshe 
than they ley this plate on the fyre and tempre a lytle of the ootemele & whan the 
plate is hote they cast of the thyn paste theron and so make a lytle cake in maner 
of a crackenell or bysket and that they eate to comfort with all theyr stomaks. 
Wherfore it is no great Mueile [marvel] though they make greatter journeys than 
other people do.? 


Oats were grown so uniformly that on September 30, 1426, the 
Scottish parliament enacted a law to secure a variety in crop: 
“ilk man telande [tilling] with a pleuch of viij oxin sal saw at the 
lest ilk yere a firlot of quhete, half a firlot of peis & xl benis undir 
payn of x shillingis.’’ 

The best early record is by John Major, in his History of 
Greater Britain of 1521. Major was a Scot who had become the 
leading schoolman in the University of Paris, and this work was 
the first history of Scotland written in a critical spirit. His 
apology for oats is as follows: 


Wheat will not grow in every part of the island; and for this reason the com- 
mon people use barley and oaten bread. And as many Britons are inclined to be 
ashamed of things nowise to be ashamed of, I will here insist a little [paululum 
immorabor].... Just such bread were Christ and his apostles wont to eat, as 
may be seen from Matthew xiv and John vi. . . . I say, for my part, that I would 
rather eat that British oaten bread than bread made of barley or of wheat. I 
nowhere remember to have seen on the other side of the water such good oats as 
in Britain, and the people make their bread in the most ingenious fashion... . 
Just eat this bread once, and you shall find it far from bad [De hoc pane primo 
comedas, & ipsum non improbabis]. It is the food of almost all the inhabitants of 
Wales, of the northern English (as I learned seven years back), and of the Scot- 
tish peasantry; and yet the main strength of the Scottish and English armies is in 


2 Sir Johan Froyssart, Of the Cronycles of Englande France Spayne Portyngale 
Scotlande Bretayne Flau[n]ders: and other Places adioynynge. Tra[n]slated out 
of Frenche into out maternall Englysshe Tonge by Johan Bourchier Knight Lorde 
Berners, Book 1, ch. 17 (London, 1525). 

3 The Acts of Parliaments of Scotland, A. D. MCCCCXXIV-A. D. MDLXVII, 


2:13 (1814). 
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men who have been tillers of the soil—a proof that oaten bread is not a thing to 
be laughed at [signum igitur est quod avenaceus panis non est explodendus }.4 


This defense, in 1521, sounds as if it might have been a direct 
answer to Dr. Johnson. Major was concerned about the point 
because of slurs which he had heard in France. A Frenchman 
had returned from a visit to Scotland with some oaten bread and 
had shown it about as a monstrosity. Major also tells the story 
of a fellow countryman, David Cranston, who was chaffed by 
two of his friends, a Picard and a Fleming: 

These men one day, in the course of a discussion on Commemoration Day in 
the courtyard of the Sorbonne, brought this accusation, based on the report of a 
certain priest, against the common people in Scotland, that they were in the habit 
of using oaten bread. This they did, knowing Cranston to be a man of quick 


temper, in order to tease him with a kindly joke [honestis salibus tentarent]; but 
he strove to repel the charge as one that brought a disgrace on his native land.® 


A new edition of Major’s work came out in Edinburgh in 1740, 
and it is quite possible that Johnson read these very passages in 
it. At any rate, if he did not read the Historia itself, he knew 
of Major’s opinion through Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
That was the only book, it was said, that took Johnson ‘‘out of 
bed two hours sooner than he wished to rise.”* After quoting 
Major’s statement, Burton added: “‘And yet Wecker out of 
Galen calls it horse meat, & fitter for iuments [beasts of burden | 
than for men to feed on.’”’ Twenty years after Johnson’s 
Dictionary was finished, Lord Hailes pointed out this passage in a 
letter to Boswell: 
Pray introduce our countryman Mr. Licentiate David Cranston, to the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Johnson. The syllogism seems to have been this: 
They who feed on oatmeal are barbarians; 
But the Scots feed on oatmeal: 
Ergo— 

The licentiate denied the minor.*® 


‘ Historia Maioris Britannizx, tam Anglie q{uam] Scottie, fol. ii verso-fol. iii 
verso (Paris, 1521); in the English translation by Archibald Constable, Publica- 
tions of the Scottish History Society, 10:7-9 (February, 1892). 

5 Ibid., fol. iii verso; in the English translation, 10:10. 

® George Birkbeck Hill, ed., Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 2:121 (Oxford. 1887). 

7 Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, What it is, with all the Kindes, 
Causes, Symptomes, Prognostickes, and Severall Cures of it, 93 (Oxford, 1621). 

§ Letter of February 6, 1775, printed by Boswell in his Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides, in Boswell’s Life, 5:406. 
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Other early chroniclers were careful to point out the prevalence 
of oats. Hector Boece in 1527 recorded a folk belief: 


In Buchquhane growis aytis [oats] but ony tylth [without any tillage] or seid. 
Quhen the peple passis with set purpos to scheir thir aytis, thay fynd nocht but 
tume [empty] hullis. Yit quhen thai pas but [without] ony premiditatioun, thay 
fynd thir aytis ful & weil ripit.* 


In 1549 Donald Monro described the isle of Bute, in the Hebrides, 
as having “very fertyle ground, namelie for aitts [especially 
for oats].”!° George Buchanan, in his Rerum Scoticarum Historia 
of 1582, tells of the Scottish way of life: 


In their food, clothing, and in the whole of their domestic economy, they ad- 
here to ancient parsimony [ratione antiqua vntuntur parsimonia]. . . . They make 
a kind of bread, not unpleasant to the taste, of oats and barley, the only grain in 
these regions, and, from long practice, they have attained considerable skill in 
moulding the cakes. Of this they eat a little in the morning, and then contentedly 
go out hunting, or engage in some other occupation, frequently remaining without 
any other food until the evening." 


An Englishman named Fynes Moryson toured Scotland in 1598 
and in the Itinerary that he wrote afterward, he reported, “They 
vulgarly eate harth Cakes of Oates, but in Cities haue also wheaten 
bread, which for the most part was bought by Courtiers, Gentle- 
men, and the best sort of Citizens.’’” 

In the next century the same kind of reports continued. A 
dietary of the students at Glasgow University has been preserved 
for the year 1602: it has for breakfast, soup and oaten bread 
with ale; for dinner, oaten bread, a dish of kail, one kind of meat, 
and ale; and for supper the same." When King James visited 
Scotland in 1617, his footmen were obliged to eat oaten cakes 
much against their wishes, and the Scotch tried to persuade them 


® Hystory and Croniklis of Scotland, translatit laitly be maister Johne Bellen- 
den, sig. B vi recto (Edinburgh, 1536). 

10 Description of the Western Isles of Scotland, called Hybrides, 5 (Edinburgh, 
1774). 
11 Rerum Scoticarum Historia, fol. 8 verso (Edinburgh, 1582); in the English 
translation by J. Aikman, 1:40 ({Glasgow], [1824]). 

12 An Itinerary written by Fynes Moryson, Gent. First in the Latine Tongue, 
and then translated by him into English . . ., part 3:155 (London, 1617). 

137. F. Grant, The Social and Economic Development of Scotland before 1603, 


556 (Edinburgh, 1930). 
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that such food would make them long-winded.“ Again in 1650, 
when Richard Franck went through Scotland as a trooper under 
Cromwell, he found the inevitable oats, as he tells in his Northern 
Memoirs: ‘“Thus in a Storm we stormed the Town, and ’twould 
make a Man storm to be treated only with Oatmeal, of which we 
made Cakes; for every Souldier became a Baker.’”’ Most of 
them, however, ‘‘roosted with an empty Appetite.’ 

The popularity of oats continued in Johnson’s own century. 
In 1727 a farmer who lived within a mile of Edinburgh planted 
eight acres of wheat instead of oats, and it was considered such an 
extraordinary phenomenon that the populace of Edinburgh 
trooped out to see it."* Oatmeal was even used as a substitute 
for soap, when, every Sunday, the Scotch washed their hands, 
faces, and feet;” and the custom continued of breaking an oat- 
cake over a bride’s head, to convey the wish that she and her 
family should never lack food during her married life."* The 
phrase ‘‘wheat-bread days’’ was a metaphor for the unattainable 
and the heavenly.'® The popularity of oats in America can be 
traced to the Scottish immigrants of the eighteenth century.*° 

Even in the dictionaries before his own Johnson found hints 
that he could build upon. In Nathaniel Bailey’s Universal 
Etymological Dictionary (1721), to which Dr. Johnson referred 
frequently, is the statement, “it is Forage for Horses, generally, 
and sometimes Provision for men.’”’ Even a closer model was 


14 Peter Hume Brown, Early Travellers in Scotland, 98 (Edinburgh, 1891). 

18 Northern Memoirs, Calculated for the Meridian of Scotland ..., 79 (London, 
1694). 

16 George Robertson, Rural Recollections, 267 (Irvine, 1829). 

17 Charles Rogers, Social Life in Scotland, 1:252 (Edinburgh, 1884). Cf. the 
account of Thomas Somerville, in My Own Life and Times 1741-1814, 330 (Edin- 
burgh, 1861): ‘“Though wheaten bread was partly used, yet cakes, or ‘‘bannocks’’ 
of barley and pease-meal, and oat cakes, formed the principal household bread in 
gentlemen’s families; and in those of the middle class, on ordinary occasions, 
no other bread was ever thought of.” 

18 Scottish Notes and Queries (series 3), 3:122 (July, 1925). 

19 Memoirs of the Life, Times, and Writings, of the Reverend and Learned Thomas 
Boston, A. M. (Edinburgh, 1776), as quoted by Henry Grey Graham, The Social 
Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century, 173 (London, 1901). 

2° Harrison John Thornton, The History of the Quaker Oats Company, 75-76 
(Chicago, 1933). 
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Skinner’s Etymologicon Lingux Anglicanxe (1671), a work from 
which Johnson took over many of his etymologies. Skinner 
believed erroneously that the word “oates” was derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon verb “etan’’, to eat (Johnson did not follow him in 
this); but he added by way of elaboration, ‘‘ubique enim Equis, 
alicubi etiam Hominibus, Esca est’ (It is food for horses every- 
where and in some places for men also). Johnson’s contribution 
was the translation of alicubi into “Scotland”, and most impor- 
tant of all, the supplying of a sharp antithesis; it is in the word 
but that the sting lies. 


II 


The ‘oats’ motif can be traced throughout Johnson’s life. 
As a schoolboy the young Sam was given oatmeal porridge for 
breakfast, and if he was like many children, this may have given 
him a mind-set for life. Edmund Hector, an old schoolfellow of 
Johnson’s, told the biographer Boswell about the oatmeal por- 
ridge, and Boswell duly recorded the fact in his notebook; 
but when he came to write up the Life he did not see fit to use it. 
As a boy Johnson may also have heard the Elizabethan proverb, 
which had largely died out by his time: “The world is not made 
of oatmeal.’’? A colloquial phrase ‘‘to give one his oatmeal” 
was current in the eighteenth century (although not recorded in 
the Oxford Dictionary). Once after Johnson had administered a 
public reproof to Boswell, Boswell came up and said, smiling, 
“Well, you gave me my oatmeal.” Johnson, imagining that 
he might be vexed, answered: “‘Digest it, digest it! I would 
not have given it you if I thought it would have stuck in your 
throat.’’? 

On his trip through Scotland Johnson showed, needless to say, 
a lively interest in oats. The very word meal, he noticed, always 
meant oatmeal. In going through the Highlands he and Boswell 
took their own wheaten bread with them, and when they had 


21 Boswell’s Note Book 1776-1777, 4 (London, 1825; ed. R. W. Chapman). 

22 See the Ozford English Dictionary, s. v. oatmeal. 

23 Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle . . ., 6:47 (New York, 
1929). 
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some left over after they had eaten they divided it among the 
natives, who had never before, they supposed, tasted that sort 
of food.2* Even the alms to beggars in the Hebrides generally 
consisted of oatmeal. 

Johnson observed particularly carefully the agriculture in the 
island of Skye, where the ground was tilled only with great labor. 
He reported: 


The grain which they commit to the furrows thus tediously formed, is either 
oats or barley. They do not sow barley without very copious manure, and then 
they expect from it ten for one, an increase equal to that of better countries; but 
the culture is so operocse that they content themselves commonly with oats; and 
who can relate without compassion, that after all their diligence they are to ex- 
pect only a triple increase? It is in vain to hope for plenty, when a third part of 
the harvest must be reserved for seed.*® 


Most shocking of all to Johnson was their method of threshing. 
In order to dry the grain and get it free, they burned the straw, 
and Johnson commented, ‘“Thus with the genuine improvidence 
of savages they destroy that fodder for want of which their cattle 
may perish.’’” This treatment gave the grain a scorched taste, 
but the natives had evidently become used to it. The housewives 
ground the grain with a quern, or handmill, which Johnson de- 
scribed in detail, and then ‘‘they spread very thin cakes, coarse 
and hard, to which unaccustomed palates are not easily recon- 
ciled.” This they called “gradden bread.’’?* 

Always ready for an experiment of some sort, Dr. Johnson was 


24 Samuel Johnson, A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, in Works, 8:257 
(London, 1792). 

Ibid., 8:371. 

26 Thid., 8:306. 

27 Tbid., 8:306-307. The practice is also recorded by John Lane Buchanan, in 
Travels in the Western Hebrides: from 1782 to 1790, 103-104 (London, 1793). 

28 Johnson, Works, 8:274 and 336; and cf. Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, in 
Boswell’s Life, 5:167. After his return, Johnson wrote pleasantly in a letter of 
May 27, 1775 (Boswell’s Life, 2:380): ‘‘I will not send compliments to my friends 
by name, because I would be loath to leave any out in the enumeration. Tell 
them, as you see them, how well I speak of Scotch politeness, and Scotch hospi- 
tality, and Scotch beauty, and of every thing Scotch, but Scotch oat-cakes, and 
Scotch prejudices.” 
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impressed, two years later, when he heard about a new variety of 
oats. He wrote to Mrs. Thrale on July 17, 1775: 

We talk here of Polish oats, and Siberian barley, of which both are said to be 
more productive, and to ripen in less time, and to afford better grain than the 


English. I intend to procure specimens of both, which we will try in some spots 
of our own ground.?® 


III 


It seems strange that Johnson allowed any conscious bias to 
enter his Dictionary. In his Plan of a Dictionary he stated: “TI 
was drawn forward with the prospect of employment... which 
would awaken no passion, engage me in no contention, nor throw 
in my way any temptation to disturb the quiet of others by cen- 
sure, or my own by flattery” ;**—but he did manage “to disturb 
the quiet of others” in oats, excise, pension, patron, dedicator, and 
the like. To a person with the strong literary bent of Johnson, 
the dictionary form probably seemed too confining for endurance. 
In the year before his death, then in the high position of literary 
dictator, he admitted frankly his motive for the definition. He 
was unable to see why he had any enemies, but Boswell pointed 
to the definition as an instance that would get the whole Scotch 
nation for his enemies. ‘‘Why, I own,’ conceded Johnson, 
“that by my definition of oats I meant to vex them.’ His 
detractors held this against him, and Herbert Croft, who planned 
to publish a rival to Johnson’s Dictionary, said that ‘‘even so 
great a mind as his, in moments of soreness and discontent, suf- 
fered some of the dirtiest passions to mingle with the dignity of a 
Dictionary.”’*? Even Boswell was hard put to defend these 
“dirty passions’’: 

His introducing his own opinions, and even prejudices, under general defini- 
tions of words, while at the same time the original meaning of the words is not 


explained . . . cannot be fully defended, and must be placed to the account of 
capricious and humorous indulgence.** 


29 The R. B. Adam Library relating to Dr. Samuel Johnson and his Era, 1: (‘‘Let- 
ters’’ pagination) 127 (Buffalo, N. Y., 1929). 

30 Works, 2:4. 

31 March 21, 1783, in Boswell’s Life, 4:168. 

32 An Unfinished Letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt . . ., 12 (London, 
1788). 
33 Boswell’s Life, 1:294-295. 
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The lapses are fewer than their notoriety implies. It is often 
difficult to resist an attack of aphorism; and Johnson, with his 
pungency of expression, probably had to forego rather frequently 
the joy of inserting some barbed shaft. 

Before Johnson came down the alphabet to the word oats it- 
self, he had already passed up several opportunities for caustic 
remarks—in the word bannock (‘‘A kind of oaten or pease meal 
cake, mixed with water, and baked upon an iron plate over the 
fire; used in the northern counties, and in Scotland’’), in the 
word groats (merely “Oats that have the hulls taken off’’), and 
in the word haver, which he labeled as of the Northern dialect: 
“a common word in the northern counties for oats: as, haver 
bread for oaten bread.’”’ And the tartness of the definition of 
oats itself is softened by the quotation from Miller’s Gardener’s 
Dictionary just below. ‘‘The grain,” says Miller, “is eatable. 
The meal makes tolerable good bread.” If the bread is ‘‘toler- 
able good’’, it is at least better than horse food. 

On the whole the Scots fare better in the Dictionary than might 
be expected. Throughout are recorded Scotch words and 
Scotch senses for words: ambry, gawk, jannock, kest, liard, lope, 
luff, neb, neese, piggin, sark, thrapple are only a few.** Johnson 
had his five Scottish amanuenses to help him in the matter. 
The supercilious attitude which many Englishmen had for the 
Scots in the eighteenth century was caused partly by economic 
and political rivalry and partly by the feeling that is often 
directed against what is thought to be “provincial” or ‘‘rustic’’; 
but in many cases it was merely a pose to lend piquancy to con- 
versation or repartee. Such may have been the case (Boswell 
would like us to think so) with Dr. Johnson. 


IV 
Scotsmen have responded to the definition in many ways. 
Percival Stockdale, an editor and poet who lived in Bolt Court 
near Johnson, told of an incident that happened at a tea party 
at his lodgings one afternoon. Among the guests, in company 
with Dr. Johnson, was a crusty old Scottish lady, the widow of 


* For the Scots element in Johnson’s Dictionary, see Elizabeth Mary Wright, 
Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore, 65-66 (London, 1913). 
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Captain Peter Bruce, a military adventurer and friend of Peter 
the Great. She spoke with a very broad Scots accent, and the 
host was afraid that the others might not receive her respectfully. 
Dr. Johnson was maintaining a silence, as was often his custom 
at a social gathering, and she interrupted the talk of the others 
by saying that he should be given the opportunity to favor the 
company with his sentiments. At this he became more taciturn 
than before, but, undaunted, the lady broke forth in a final effort 
to make him speak: 

“Dr. Johnson,” said she, “‘you tell us, in your Dictionary, that 
in England oats are given to horses but that in Scotland they 
support the people. Now, Sir, I can assure you, that in Scotland 
we give oats to our horses, as well as you do to yours in England.”’ 

As the company turned to Dr. Johnson, they held bated breath, 
and the host trembled for the Scotch widow. What overwhelm- 
ing retort would Dr. Johnson make? 

“T am very glad, Madam,” he replied, “to find that you treat 
your horses as well as you treat yourselves.’’ He had chosen to 
be gentle, and the guests were delivered from their panic.*® 

The best known and wittiest answer to the definition was by 
Patrick Murray, the fifth Lord Elibank. Inasmuch as Elibank 
was one of the chief men to determine opinion in Edinburgh, his 
reply to the definition has had a great influence. When it was 
first pointed out to him he repeated meditatively, ‘““The food of 
men in Scotland and horses in England—’’ and then went on: 
“Very true. And where will you find such men and such horses?” 
Sir Walter Scott was one of those who took pride in circulating 
this bon mot. ‘‘The retort, I think,” wrote Sir Walter, ‘‘was 
fair enough.’’* 

Somewhat similar was the reply of the Scotch linguist, William 
Shaw, whom Johnson had encouraged to compile a Gaelic 
dictionary: ‘So may all mankind think it a disgrace to breathe, 
because this is the mode of life in horses as well as men.’ 

35 Memoirs of the Life, and Writings of Percival Stockdale, 2:189-191 (London, 

9). 

a Croker Papers: the Correspondence and Diaries, 1:434 (New York, 1884). 

37 Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Late Dr. Samuel Johnson . . ., 117-118 
(London, 1785). 
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A journalist of Edinburgh, J. Thomson Callender, made a clever 
answer by pointing out a rank inconsistency. Dr. Johnson, 
during his journey to Scotland in 1773, noticed the prevalence of 
cabbage, or kail, and in his report of Inverness wrote, “How they 
lived without kail, it is not easy to guess; they cultivate hardly 
any other plant for common tables, and when they had not kail 
they probably had nothing.’’** Callender maintained that it was 
impossible for kail and for oats to be the main support of the 
inhabitants each at the same time. One of the statements had 
to be wrong.*? 

Boswell, in turn, caught Dr. Johnson securely on two occa- 
sions. While sailing among the Hebrides in 1773, on the way to 
Mull, Boswell found a barrel of dry oatmeal in the cabin of the 
boat and began eating it, as he had done when a boy. In an 
unguarded moment Dr. Johnson admitted that he too as a boy 
had eaten it. It was a fine chance for Boswell, and he pointed 
out that Johnson himself was proof that oats were “food for 
people’ in other places besides Scotland.*® Three years later 
Johnson took Boswell with him on a visit to Lichfield. “‘I saw 
there,’’ Boswell reported, ‘‘for the first time, oat ale; and oat cakes 
not hard as in Scotland, but soft like a Yorkshire cake, were 
served at breakfast. It was pleasant to me to find, that Oats, 
the food of horses, were so much used as the food of the people 
in Johnson’s own town.’’#! 

Most Scotchmen probably agreed with Lord Elibank, but there 
was one who accepted the criticism implied in the definition and 
used it as a ground for reform. This was Adam Smith, who in 
his Wealth of Nations in 1776 went out of his way to dwell on the 
subject of oats. He must have had Dr. Johnson’s sentence in 
mind: 

In some parts of Lancashire, it is pretended, I have been told, that bread of 
oatmeal is a heartier food for labouring people than wheaten bread, and I have 


frequently heard the same doctrine held in Scotland. I am, however, somewhat 
doubtful of the truth of it. The common people in Scotland, who are fed with 


38 Works, 8:238. 
8% Deformities of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 7-8 (Edinburgh, 1782). 
40 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, in Boswell’s Life, 5:308. 

Boswell’s Life, 2:463. 
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oatmeal, are in general neither so strong nor so handsome as the same rank of 
people in England, who are fed with wheaten bread. They neither work so well, 
nor look so well; and as there is not the same difference between the people of 
fashion in the two countries, experience would seem to show, that the food of the 
common people in Scotland is not so suitable to the human constitution as that 
of their neighbours of the same rank in England.“ 


In the main, however, the Scot has taken “‘oatmeal’’ to symbol- 
ize those sturdy, substantial qualities that he prizes so highly, 
Carlyle’s well-known description of Macaulay reflects this: “I 
noticed the homely Norse features that you find everywhere in 
the Western Isles, and I thought to myself, ‘Well, any one can 
see that you are an honest, good sort of fellow, made out of 
oatmeal’.’’** The Scotch Carlyle, well acquainted with oat- 
meal, could use the term circumspectly with regard to the great 
Englishman. 

V 

More than ever after Johnson’s definition was noised about 
did everyone attribute the eating of oats to the Scots. Thomas 
Salmon wrote in 1756, “in the Highlands, I am informed, Oats 
is almost the only Grain that grows there, of which they make 
both Bread and Beer.’’** The story is the same in the next 
century, according to George Robertson in 1829: 


Oats form the great meal-corn of the country. All ranks, high and low, use it 
more or less in some shape or other; and the whole horses of the country are fed 
almost solely on oats, and the straw of them is used universally as fodder for 
cattle.“ 


And as further support for Dr. Johnson, a bulletin of the United 
States Department of Agriculture announced in 1910: “In 
Scotland oatmeal porridge, or groats, is one of the principal 
articles of diet.’’** Another of Johnson’s sarcasms against Scot- 


42 An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 1:201 (Lon- 
don, 1776). 

43 Quoted in Robert Huntington Fletcher, History of English Literature, 382 
(Boston, 1919). 

444 New Geographical and Historical Grammar, 360 (London, 1756). 

*§ Robertson, Rural Recollections, 288. 

© C. W. Warburton, Oats: Distribution and Uses, 18 (U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 420. Washington, D. C., 1910). 
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land was that the people through improvidence allowed the land 
to be barren of trees. In the latter part of the eighteenth century 
there developed a mania for the planting of trees, and Sir Walter 
Scott, in a letter of January 30, 1829, attributed it to Dr. John- 
son’s influence.” If this is so in the planting of trees, who can 
say but that the sarcasm about oats may have had an actual 
influence on the Scottish diet? 

The dictionaries after Johnson’s show, for the most part, a 
remarkable ‘‘oats-consciousness’. Within two months after 
Johnson’s work was published, Dr. Joseph Nicoll Scott brought 
out a folio edition of Bailey’s dictionary, and in those two months 
he had borrowed so much of Johnson that it is a case of plagiarism. 
His treatment of oats, however, shows a meticulous revision: 
“a grain, food for horses; in most parts of England, and in others, 
as also in Scotland, the chief support of the people.” Most 
dictionaries played safe by omitting a specific reference to Scot- 
land. James Barclay’s Complete and Universal English Dic- 
tionary of 1792 may be taken as typical: ‘‘a kind of bearded 
grain, of which bread is made in some countries, and used likewise 
for food for horses.”” Noah Webster’s American Dictionary of 
1828 was remarkably independent, but his gingerly wrought 
statement shows that he intended to offset Johnson: ‘“The meal 
of this grain, oatmeal, forms a considerable and very valuable 
article of food for man in Scotland, and every where oats are 
excellent food for horses and cattle.” 

The Scotch lexicographers had special difficulty in treating 
oats impartially. John Craig, in his Universal English Dictionary 
of 1847, proffered the information that ‘‘The meal of this grain, 
oatmeal, is highly nutritive; and John Ogilvie, a Banffshire man, 
in his Imperial Dictionary (Glasgow, 1850) had this apology: 
“The best oats are raised in Scotland and in Friesland. When 
ground into a coarse meal (oatmeal), they form a considerable 
portion of the food of labourers and many men in the middle 
ranks of life in Scotland, Ireland, and the north of England. 
They also furnish excellent food for horses.’’ In an edition of 


‘7 Croker Papers, 2:34. 
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Johnson as late as 1867, the editor, Robert Gordon Latham, felt 
that he had to retain the gibe (otherwise would the book be 
Johnson’s?): ‘In previous editions this is treated as a word 
rarely found in the singular number except in composition; Oats 
being entered separately with the well-known definition, ‘A grain 
which in England is generally given to horses, but in Scotland 
supports the people.’ ”’ 

Is it possible that an ‘‘oats-consciousness” can be found in the 
great Oxford English Dictionary? The first editor, James A. 
H. Murray, was a pure Scotchman out of Roxburghshire, and 
as a student of words from his early youth he must have conned 
Johnson’s definition of oats time and again. In 1902 was pub- 
lished his own definition of oats, as follows: “The grains of a 
hardy cereal [Avena sativa] forming an important article of food 
in many countries for men and also a chief food of horses; used 
collectively, as a species of grain.”’ No one could take exception 
to this as a straightforward statement in the best of lexicographi- 
cal form: it is not in the word oats that we must look for a reper- 
cussion from Johnson’s famous definition. Fourteen years 
earlier Murray had treated the word buckwheat, and it is there 
that the ‘“‘oats-consciousness”’ cropped up. In this case America 
was the butt of the joke. Wrote Murray: “Buckwheat... The 
seed is in Europe used as food for horses, cattle, and poultry; 
in N. America its meal is made into ‘buckwheat cakes’, regarded 
as a dainty for the breakfast-table.’’ Here is the same antithesis: 
“food for horses, cattle, and poultry” on the one hand, and “‘a 
dainty for the breakfast-table’’ on the other—perhaps a more 
subtly stinging contrast even than Johnson’s. Is it possible 
that Sir James Murray could write this without a twinkle of 
triumph in his eye? Here, then, is the final testimony: in the 
Oxford Dictionary itself is embedded a token of Dr. Johnson’s 
“oats’’. 


ALLEN WALKER READ 
University of Chicago. 
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THE BRITISH CORN CRISIS OF 1845-46 AND THE 
OREGON TREATY 


Three major crises confronted the British government in the 
autumn of 1845: a harvest shortage of seemingly famine propor- 
tions; a Corn Law conflict revolutionary in intensity; and a con- 
troversy over the Oregon Country that imperilled Anglo-American 
peace. By the spring of 1846 all three had passed out of the crisis 
stage; the harvest reports proved overdrawn; the anti-Corn Law 
crusade triumphed in Peel’s famous measure; and by Aberdeen’s 
treaty projet of May, ratified by the American Senate in June, 
the Oregon controversy was brought to a peaceful close. In 
recent American historical writing the thesis has gained currency 
that these problems stood to each other in more than a mere tem- 
poral relationship, that the harvest shortage and the Corn Law 
repeal were actually important causative factors in the Oregon 
settlement.! This thesis it is my purpose to examine. 

The harvest shortage took on the appearance of a national 
catastrophe in the autumn of 1845. By all reports the two most 
necessary British crops, potatoes and wheat, were appalling fail- 
ures. Of potatoes the report was but too true. Throughout the 
United Kingdom and especially in Ireland the tuber lay in the 
fields stricken by a mysterious and uncontrollable fungus which 
caused a rot in the harvest. The ravages of the disease were 
widespread on the continent of Europe; they extended even to 
distant North America. The wheat harvest was reported failed 
both in the United Kingdom and in the Baltic provinces from 
which England was accustomed to supply her deficiencies of bread. 
In the free-trade press the extent of the losses and the danger of 
famine were magnified as part of the campaign against the Corn 
Laws. A panic swept the public. The government was caught 
in it, and England passed through a political and social upheaval 
which was one of the gravest in her history. 


! See the references cited in footnotes 2 and 39. 
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The international effect of the shortage, according to the newer 
writings, was to bring Great Britain and Ireland to dependence 
for food on the United States. From this, it is believed, flowed in 
part the pacific and conciliatory attitude of the British govern- 
ment in the Oregon negotiations which made possible the treaty 
of 1846.2. This-view is conservatively formulated by one writer 
as follows: 


In October 1845, there had come the disheartening news of the destruction, 
by the potato blight, of one-half of the whole Irish crop of that year, which 
threatened famine for the winter, and no seed for the spring planting. Al- 
ready, Peel has written, he had before this resolved to take the unusual step 
of purchasing on account of the Government a large quantity of Indian corn 
in the United States. The purchase was conducted by the Barings firm, who 
acted for the British Treasury. ... 

It is too much to conclude that under no conditions would England have 
gone to war with the United States [over Oregon], but it is certainly to be 
regarded as highly unlikely that with French relations in a delicate situation, 
with the abandonment of protectionism in mind, and with England buying 
sorely needed grain from the United States to meet a threatened famine, Sir 
Robert Peel would have risked a war with this country if it could be avoided 
in any honourable way.’ 


By another student the famine threat is described in its inter- 
national aspects in more vivid terms. 


During the summer [1845] came the terrible blight which destroyed the 
potato crops of western Europe as well as those of Great Britain and Ireland; 
and it became certain by the middle of October that the United States was the 
only considerable and dependable source for plentiful supplies of food. In- 
deed it seemed that the British Isles had suddenly been pushed off the conti- 
nental shelf and anchored in the middle of the Atlantic, as dependent upon 
the United States for food supplies as they had ever been for raw cotton. 


2 For this view see St. George Leakin Sioussat, ‘‘James Buchanan,”’ in Samuel 
Flagg Bemis, ed., The American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy, 5:260- 
261, 398-400 (New York, 1928); Thomas P. Martin, ‘‘Free Trade and the Oregon 
Question, 1842-1846,”’ in Facts and Factors in Economic History; Articles by Former 
Students of Edwin Francis Gay, 470-491 (Cambridge, Mass., 1932); and ‘‘Influence 
of Trade on Anglo-American Relations,”’ ch. 10 (MS., Ph.D. Thesis, Harvard 
University, 1922); Henry Commager, ‘‘England and Oregon Treaty of 1846,” in 
the Oregon Historical Quarterly, 28:32-38 (March, 1927). See fora variant theory, 
Randolph Greenfield Adams, A History of the Foreign Policy of the United States, 
228 (New York, 1924). 

3 Sioussat, ‘‘James Buchanan,”’ in American Secretaries of State, 5:260. 

4 Martin, ‘‘Free Trade and the Oregon Question, 1842-1846,”’ in Facts and Fac- 
tors in Economic History, 485. 
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The chief constituent of this dependence thesis is the Irish 
shortage. It is accordingly examined first. The shortage was 
of unquestioned gravity, producing misery on a wide scale in 
Ireland. Yet it led strangely enough to no net food imports into 
the island. The Irish flow of food, on the contrary, in the winter 
and spring of 1845-46 was the usual one of export. Ireland at 
this time exemplified a cruel economic paradox,—a land chroni- 
cally in a state of starvation yet always sending quantities of food 
abroad. Of high-grade foods Ireland raised wheat, barley, and 
livestock. These she sent to England; from their sale she paid her 
rents. She even sent a portion of her plebeian potatoes and oats. 
Year after year that export went on impelled by the iron laws of 
supply and demand and the inexorable requirements of rent. It 
went on whether the Irish peasantry starved or survived. In the 
twelvemonth ending July 5, 1846, Ireland exported to England, 
of wheat, 354,058 quarters; of wheat flour, 1,166,111 ewts.; of 
oats, 1,202,854 quarters; of oatmeal, 845,162 ecwts.; of barley, 
116,270 quarters; and of sheep, lambs, swine, and beeves, numbers 
correspondingly large.® 

, Potatoes were Ireland’s humble fare. According to Lord 
Devon’s Report of 1845 they were in some areas practically her 
only fare.6 They were varied in districts more prosperous by oat- 
meal, milk from the unsold produce of a family cow, and on holi- 
days a slice of bacon. A failure of potatoes in any locality was 
followed promptly by starvation. That was not because of ab- 
sence of other food. It was because the destitution of cottiers 
and laborers made the purchase of other food impossible or even 
the holding of their own. 

In 1845 the failure of the potato was dramatic and widespread. 
In the early autumn, when the crop was nearly mature, the blight, 
a disease hitherto almost unknown, appeared. Its work was done 
with fearful swiftness. Fields which it found green were left 
black and decayed in a week. Potatoes on which its minute 
spores were washed became hills of putrefaction. The infection, 


® Parliamentary Papers (1846), 44 (16); ibid. (1847), 59 (32). The British im-\, , 
perial quarter equalg§} bushels. The hundredweight is 112 lbs. 
® Parliamentary Papers (1845), 11, Report of the Commissioners, 35. 
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favored by a wet autumn, spread throughout Ireland, ravaging 
especially the unhappy southern and eastern counties. Its total 
damage was difficult to estimate. Half the crop was the loss 
estimated to Peel.? Probably that was an exaggeration. Early 
maturing potatoes came through the harvest unscathed. The 
losses of the later varieties differed from district to district, but 
the yield, except for the blight, would have been everywhere 
exceptional, a third over the average, and this was reflected in the 
amounts saved. There were compensations for potato losses in 
the abundance of other crops. Wheat, oats, and barley were a full 
average. Hay was plentiful, and there was a good yield of turnips 
and carrots. The harvest as a whole was not a tragic failure such 
as that of 1846 when nature made a general sweep of Irish fields. 
The 1845 crops would have sufficed for Ireland if only they could 
have been kept at home. Of scarcity in any national sense there 
was none; only poverty which forced the export of foods saved 
from the blight. 

The British government took this view of the crisis. It directed 
all its energies of relief to the problem of a blight-deepened 
poverty. Its relief measures, in order of importance, were public 
works designed to provide employment for the destitute, codr- 
dination of the activities of local relief committees, and the pre- 
vention of profiteering. Asa check to profiteering it accumulated 
in Ireland a quantity of cheap food of undisclosed amount which 
it held during the winter suspended over the produce markets. 
The food thus used was Indian corn meal purchased, to the 
amount of £100,000, through the house of Baring in the United 
States. This has been cited as proof of Irish national scarcity 
and British dependence on the United States. But proof of Irish 
national scarcity it is not. A government does not provide 
against scarcity in a population of eight million by one purchase 


7 Memoirs by the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, 2:171-172 (London, 1858); 
see also London Times, Feb. 5, 1846. 

8 Parliamentary Papers (1846), 37 (735), passim (Correspondence explanatory 
of the measures adopted by Her Majesty’s Government for the Relief of Distress 
arising from the failure of the Potato Crop in Ireland); W. P. O’Brien, The Great 
Famine in Ireland, 66 (London, 1896). Potato prices fell in Ireland in the spring 
of 1846. 
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to the amount of £100,000. The purchase was accounted for to 
Parliament by Sir James Graham, speaking for the ministry as 
follows: 


They did not so order it for the purpose of meeting the entire wants of the 
Irish people, but for the purpose of checking the markets, of preventing the 
holding back of corn [grain] to enhance the price, and of arresting the progress 
of the very evil of which the hon. Gentleman complained—that, in midst 
of plenty, when the crops of oats had been unusually large, the supply of 
oatmeal was so limited that the price was raised one-third. ® 


The choice of American Indian corn meal as the medium of this 
control was made for reasons none of which support the theory 
that Britain was dependent on the United States. Peel preferred 
not to make government food purchases in British markets, more 
particularly purchases of ordinary European foods, lest the result 
be a raising of British prices. This objection was met by the 
purchase of corn meal in the United States. Corn meal was the 
cheapest of cereals; a government supply of it could be sold to 
Irish relief committees at less cost than oatmeal without burden- 
ing the British treasury. Peel hoped the purchase might result 
in the permanent addition to Irish diet of a cheap and wholesome 
food, correcting thus a dangerous dependence on potatoes.!° 

The experiment was a partial success. The purchase order 
placed in November was gradually and quietly filled, months in- 
cidentally before the Oregon negotiations of 1846 began. The meal 
was kept stored in Ireland; it was held in reserve until May, serving 
in the meantime as a curb on potato and oats speculators. In May 
when supplies of potatoes were nearly exhausted it was gradually 
sold in small lots to local relief committees at a price of £10 to 
£11 per ton. As a price regulator its purpose was achieved." 

But Ireland did not readily use corn meal. At first fear mili- 
tated against its use. In Irish workhouses the meal was thought 
to be a poison; the serving of it led to riots. In the credulous 


* Hansard (3d series), 85:712. 

10 Parliamentary Papers (1846), 37 (735), passim. 

1 Tbid., p. 223, 247. 

12 Tbid., p. 84, 89; Manchester Guardian, Apr. 15, 1846; London Spectator, May 
23, 1846. The government corn meal was referred to in Ireland as ‘‘Peel’s Brim- 
stone.”’ 
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countryside women spread the dread news that to eat it was to 
have offspring that were yellow like mulattoes, or more terrifying 
still, that to feed it to the men was to render them impotent." 
If objections of this kind were ultimately overcome, one other 
could not be. Corn meal is a food the taste for which has to be 
acquired. It has never been acquired in Ireland or anywhere else 
in Europe. The consumption of it was therefore limited to about 
what the government purchased. In the twelvemonth ending 
June 30, 1846, imports of corn and corn meal into Ireland from 
the United States amounted, according to the Report of the 
United States Secretary of the Treasury, to 425,960 bushels of 
the one and 33,750 barrels of the other, truly not an impressive 
support for a dependence theory. 

One considerable source of famine alarm in the autumn of 1845 
was the reputed failure of the British and the European wheat 
harvest. This is the second constituent of the dependence thesis. 
The United Kingdom consumed of wheat, according to an 1846 
estimate of J. R. McCulloch, the greatest of contemporary British 
statisticians, about 15,000,000 quarters a year.'® Of this the 
bulk, in any year of normal harvest, was raised at home;'*® less 
than an eighth was imported. The average annual import of 
wheat and wheat flour for the five-year period prior to 1846 
amounted to but 1,879,000 quarters.!7? Even in such a year of 
harvest calamity as 1847 no more than an eighth of the nation’s 
total grain requirements, according to McCulloch, came from 
overseas.'® 

In 1845 the domestic wheat crop, notwithstanding early alarms, 
turned out to be little below the average in quantity. It was 
deficient in quality, but mixed with the carry-over of the excellent 


13 Manchester Guardian, Apr. 15, 1846; Parliamentary Papers (1846) 37 (735): 
187; see also Monteagle to Peel, Sept. 27, 1845. Peel MSS., British Museum. 

14 29 Congress, 2 session, Senate Document 7, p.16. Exports to the whole of the 
United Kingdom amounted to 1,192,000 bushels corn and 50,164 barrels corn meal. 

18 J. R. McCulloch, A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation, 425-449 (London, 1850). 

16 Thomas Tooke, A History of Prices, 2:225-345 (London, 1838). 

17 Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 12 (1854). 

18 McCulloch, Dictionary of Commerce, 427, note. 
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crop of 1844 it made satisfactory flour.'!* The United Kingdom 
was obliged to draw on the outside world for wheat and wheat 
flour in the year ending May 31, 1846 to the extent of only 
1,932,000 quarters, which is but 53,000 quarters more than the 
average of the five years prior to 1846.2° England had in bond in 
February, 1846, waiting for the repeal of the Corn Laws, the 
extraordinary accumulation of 1,117,000 quarters of imported 
wheat and 703,961 ewts. of imported flour,”! which in itself was 
little short of a year’s importation. 

A barometer of food scarcity is price. Price would have regis- 
tered scarcity had any existed in England in the spring of 1846. 
When scarcity did exist in June, 1847, the price of wheat rose to a 
peak of 102s. 5d. per quarter and the average for the year was 
69s. 9d. per quarter.” For the first six months of 1846 the aver- 
age was 54s. 9d., which is exactly the average of the preceding 
five years. A height of 60s. was reached in the panic months of 
the autumn of 1845 but by March, 1846, the price had fallen to 
a low of 54s. 3d.,%2 a drop that meant ruin to many an unwary 
grain factor who had made heavy commitments abroad in the 
autumn in anticipation of famine prices in the spring. An epi- 
demic of bankruptcies among grain factors gave evidence that 
the autumn wheat alarms had been groundless. 

Even in free trade circles the groundlessness of those alarms 
had to be admitted. It was acknowledged by Lord John Russell 
on January 22, 1846, when the government bill for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws was introduced into Parliament. Free trade 
journals had to follow suit. ‘The London Lconomist for instance, 


19 London Times, Jan. 3, 1846 (Brown and Co’s. Circular); Apr. 8, 1846 (Letter 
of ‘‘A mealman’’ to the editor). 

20 Parliamentary Papers (1846), 44 (130) :4; ibid. (1847), 59 (259) :4. 

21 Thid. (1846), 44 (114):8. 

22 Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 22 (1854); T. Tooke and W. 
Newmarch, A History of Prices, 5:142-148 (London, 1857). 

23 Staiistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 30 (1854); see also Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, 15:88-89. 

24 London Economist, Feb. 21, 1846, p. 231; Feb. 28, 1846, p. 261, 271; Baring 
Brothers & Co. to Prime, Ward and King, Mar. 18, 1846. Baring MSS., Dominion 
Archives, Ottawa. 

*® Hansard (3d series), 83:108. 
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| which had been a leader in spreading apprehension in the autumn, 

| confessed in March, 1846, that British wheat losses had been 
overstated and that insufficient account had been taken of the 
heavy stocks held over from the preceding year.” 

The ministry felt the same reassurance. It abandoned the 
famine argument in the debate on the Corn Laws, the Protec- 
tionist Opposition in the meantime questioning the sincerity of 
even the autumn fears and greeting references made to them with 
jeers.27 Reassurance was evident in the weary length to which 
the debate on Corn Law repeal was allowed to run. Not until 
the end of June, 1846 was repeal enacted and not until February, 
1849, did protective duties on grain altogether disappear. 

If, however, the wheat harvest had been as calamitous as free 
traders at first reported, Britain would not have turned to 
America for rescue. From America she was accustomed to receive 
only a morsel of bread. Such imported wheat as she needed was 
bought in the basins of the Baltic and the Mediterranean. In 
the five-year period prior to 1846 she obtained there 80 percent 
of her wheat imports,—from the Baltic 61 percent, from the Medi- 
terranean 19 percent. From the whole of North America she 
obtained 153 percent or less than 3 percent of her consumption.” 
In the year ending June 30, 1846, the year of supposed depend- 
ence, she obtained from the United States 975,000 bushels of 
wheat and 1,005,000 barrels of flour.?9 

Such facts were common knowledge in the markets, ministry, 
and press. They were pointed out by government spokesmen 
in Parliament again and again during the debates on the repeal 
of the Corn Laws.*® The London Times at the height of the No- 


26 London Economist, Feb. 28, 1846 (Body & Co’s. Circular); and Mar. 14, 1846, 
p. 359. 

27 Hansard (3d series), 83:281 (Peel); ibid., 551 (Milnes); London Times, Jan. 
17, 1846 (Speech of Sir J. Trollope); Jan. 19, 1846 (Speech of J. Bailey); Jan. 21, 
1846 (Speech of Earl of Carnarvon). 

“28 Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 12 (1854). 
—~29 29 Congress, 2 session, Senate Document 7, p. 14, 16. 

80 Hansard (3d series), 83:629 (Sydney Herbert) ; ibid., 606 (Lord John Russell); 
ibid., 86:640-641. See also post,106. The inability of American wheat growers to 
compete in the British market even under conditions of special favor is pointed 
out in the London Economist, Dec. 13, 1845. 
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vember famine scare made a detailed survey of the world’s surplus 
wheat areas, in which it observed as to the United States: ‘“The 
growth of the population in the manufacturing and non-corn 
[non-grain]-growing districts is sufficiently rapid to consume all 
the additional corn-produce of the country, supposing 130,000 
acres of new land per annum to be put under wheat culture alone, 
and three times that quantity under other crops and pasturage. 
The extension of agriculture barely keeps pace with the popula- 
tion; and the whole supply of wheat is hardly more than one 
month’s consumption ahead of the demand in the Union.’’®# 


Thus dissolves the thesis that in the period of the Oregon crisis | 


Britain felt herself dependent on the United States for food. No 


informed person in England so much as conceived of such a rela- | 


tion. The thesis is, in truth, an historical anachronism, an antici- 
pation of conditions later, if ever, realized. 

Another food question did, however, in British discussion relate 
itself to the Oregon crisis, the question of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. British free traders stated the relationship in the form of 
the following argument. The American trans-Allegheny West 
is a center of surplus wheat production. It is also a center of 
ancient grudges against England and in particular of belligerence 
on the subject of Oregon. If the West by the repeal of the Corn 
Laws could be given a free entrance for its grain to the British 
market, its belligerence would yield to enlightened sectional inter- 
est. President Polk would be induced to bring the Oregon con- 
troversy to a prompt and amicable close, and Anglo-American 
relations would be permanently improved. Western wheat 
would intertwine with the Southern cotton and Eastern commerce 
to render forever secure the bonds of Anglo-American peace.* 

This free-trade formula was a useful if incidental argument in 
the campaign against the Corn Laws. It was employed for a 
month or two while the Oregon crisis was acute on the hustings, 
in the free-trade press, and in Parliament. It was sanctioned by 
the ministry and by Whigs who were temporarily allied with the 
ministry in abolishing the Corn Laws. Lord John Russell stated 


31 London Times, Nov. 11, 1845. 
#2 See post, 103-106. 
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it to a receptive audience in Glasgow on January 12, 1846, as 
follows: 


There is another advantage which I think would arise from the total aboli- 
tion of the duties on the importation of grain—it would bind this country 
much more closely in the bonds of peace and amity with foreign states, and 
more especially with one—I mean the United States of America [cheers]. I 
think nothing of the questions which are at present in dispute [loud cheering] 
—questions of territory, in which, as they now stand, the honour of neither 
country is engaged [cheers] and, regarding which I think calm men represent- 
ing the government of Her Majesty and the United States, might, by a calm 
and fair discussion come to an amicable agreement. I see no prospect of war 
or serious difference arising out of the circumstance. If we are determined on 
this side to import the products of the United States, and if the United States 
are equally satisfied to do the same with the manufactures of this kingdom, 
that they should feed us, and that we should clothe them, if no unhallowed 
legislation should stand in the way of these desirable results, then we should 
see two nations of the same race and speaking the same language united in 
the bonds of amity and peace. ** 


Lord Morpeth, a Liberal, linked the two issues in the same way 
in a public speech on his election to Parliament. 


They may talk of a black cloud in the West, but the harvest sun has a ray 
warm enough to scatter it. [Renewed and enthusiastic cheering.] I know 
that on the other side of the Atlantic they are uttering big words about Oregon 
and we hear that the inhabitants of the Western States of the American 
Republic talk particularly loud on that subject, and that they are anxious to 
have a brush with us, while it seems that the inhabitants of the Eastern States 
are more pacific in their disposition. Why is this, gentlemen? . . . They 
[the Westerners] produce nothing but agricultural produce, and they know 
that if besides living five or six thousand miles away from us, the quarter of 
wheat which they might be inclined to send over shall have to pay a duty of 
20s. when it arrives, they would not be able to get rid of a single bushel of it, 
and therefore they fling up their caps for war. But give them the same 
motives for peace which the inhabitants of the Eastern States have, and being 
sprung from the same stock as their brethren of Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia, being the sons of Puritans and broad brims themselves, they will be 
actuated by the same motives as their more sedate and sober fellow-citizens, 
and instead of wishing themselves to go a thousand miles further, where they 
would meet more new tribes of red Indians to contend against than draughts 
of water by the way, and when they arrived there, to go to war with us for a 
number of uninhabited pine swamps, they might think it were desirable to 
bestow a little more skill on their own rich clay bottoms if you would only 
give them the means of taking your cottons, your woolens, your worsted, your 


#3 London Chronicle, Jan. 15, 1846. 
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hardware, in exchange for what they can send us whether it be wheat or 
Indian corn.* 


The same argument appeared repeatedly in the free-trade press. 
The leading Whig daily of London, the Morning Chronicle, pre- 
sented it to the British public on January 17, 1846, as follows: 


We must strengthen the bonds of the peace party in the American republic 
by reénforcing their pacific and patriotic counsels with the argument of 
commercial interest. We must disarm or neutralize the passions of the war 
party by presenting to it that which interests it as a free-trade party. We 
must subdue the hostility of the bellicose and ambitious Western States by 
addressing them in their other character of corn-growing States. And we 
must do this soon, at once, for time presses. ** 


Punch, a paper free-trade in sympathy, presented the argument 
in pictorial form. Sir Robert Peel was shown pelting a warlike 
Polk, who stood across the Atlantic, with a billet labeled ‘“‘Free 
Corn,” and knocking him off his legs. This British caricature 
needed considerable explanation. The explanation was as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Peel’s Free Trade must be victorious against Polk’s fire- 
brands. America may, if it pleases, pelt us with its corn, while 
we return the compliment by pitching into the United States 
some of our manufactured articles. This will be much better 
for both parties than an exchange of lead.’’* 

The argument was used in Parliament as seasoning for the 
debate on Corn Law repeal. It appeared in the speeches of Lord 
John Russell, Lord Morpeth, Lord Clarendon, Sir James Graham, 
Charles Buller, and other free-trade notables. Granville Vernon’s 
statement of it is a good sample: 


Throughout America he had found but one feeling among the friends of 
peace, who said that if we would only interest, by prosperity, the Western 
States of America, which were invulnerable to our arms, and inaccessible to 
our commerce (for we had already the interests of the Eastern States in our 


4 Tbid., Feb. 5, 1846. John Bright advanced the same argument in repeated 
speeches attacking the Corn Laws. See London Times, Dec. 6, 8, 10, 1845; Jan. 
7, 1846; and Louisville Democrat, Mar. 12, 1846. 

35 London Chronicle, Jan. 17, 1846. 
Punch, 10:155. 
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favour) we should do more to promote the peace of America than all the con- 
cessions we should make in the Oregon or elsewhere. *7 


Protectionists replied to this formula by questioning the premise 


that repeal of the Corn Laws would benefit the American West. 
/ The only beneficiary of repeal, they maintained, would be con- 


tinental Europe, which would inundate, with serf-produced grain, 
a British market made free. Such was the opinion of Lord Ash- 


| burton, who spoke out of the experience of many years in the 


international produce trade as former head of the house of Baring. 


Replying on January 19, 1846, to Lord John Russell’s Glasgow 


speech Lord Ashburton observed that continental Europe cur- 
rently supplied 90 percent of the grain imports of Britain. Cheap 
labor rendered this possible, and would continue to do so in a 
free British market. Against such a handicap the American 
West could not hope to compete.* 

These opposing views, developed in the heat of political con- 
troversy, ought to be subjected to rigid testing before they are 
adopted for historical purposes. fYet without any testing the 
free-trade view has been adopted by historians who relate the 
Corn Law question.to.the.Oregon question. A change in tense 
alone is made. Free-trade propagandists.predicted that a repeal 
of the Corn Laws would mollify the American West. Historians 
of the problem assert that repeal, or rather the promise of it, did 
mollify the West.** 


37 Hansard (3d series), 84:1466. Lord Aberdeen, foreign secretary under Peel, 
made the same argument as applied however to maize. He concluded a letter 
written on December 3, 1845 to the British minister in Washington on the Oregon 
question by observing: ‘‘The access of Indian corn to our markets would go far to 
pacify the warriors of the Western States.’’ Aberdeen to Pakenham, Dec. 3, 
1845. Aberdeen MSS., British Museum. See also C. C. F. Greville, A Journal of 
the Reign of Queen Victoria, 2:312, 313. 

38 London Times, Jan. 21, 1846. 

39 Sioussat, ‘‘James Buchanan,”’ in American Secretaries of State, 5:256-264; 
R. C. Clark, ‘“‘British and American Tariff Policies and Their Influence on the 
Oregon Boundary Treaty,” in the American Historical Association, Pacific Coast 
Branch, Proceedings, 1926, 32-49; Martin, ‘‘Free Trade and the Oregon Question, 
1842-1846,”’ in Facts and Factors in Economic History, 470-491; Henry Commager, 
“England and Oregon Treaty of 1846,’’ in the Oregon Historical Quarterly, 28:32- 
38 (March, 1927). The question of the relation of the American tariff to the 
British politics of the Oregon question, which is dealt with in these writings, I 
intend to review elsewhere. 
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An analysis of this view is best begun by examining the record 
of the American wheat trade. The United States produced in 
the half-decade 1841-45 an annual average of from 90,000,000 to 
105,000,000 bushels of wheat.‘® All of it, with the exception of seven 
or eight percent,*! was consumed at home. The West was its own 
wheat market to a considerable extent, its incoming pioneers 
being in the first year or two of settlement chiefly grain consumers. 

Exports were not only small but, relative to population, declin- 
ing. In the first half-decade of the nation’s life, when population 
was about 4,000,000, wheat exports averaged per year, reducing 
wheat flour to wheat, 5,118,000 bushels. In the quarter-century 
1790-1814 the average was 4,642,000 bushels; in the next quarter- 
century 4,850,000 bushels; in the half-decade 1841-45 (when 
population was over 17,000,000), 7,165,000 bushels.*? Of this 
7,165,000 bushels, 73 percent went to areas adjacent to or near 
the United States, to Canada, to the Caribbean, and to Brazil, 
in the order of importance named.“ 

American wheat was exported to Europe in any quantity only 
in abnormal times. The European market was unprofitable to 
the American farmer except when crises such as the Napoleonic 
Wars, the famine of 1847, or the Crimean War lifted grain prices 
to exceptional heights. As Henry Clay pointed out in 1824,“ 
Europe was an accidental market to the American grain grower. 
It was not more than that on account of the competitive handicaps 
of the United States. Farm labor in the United States was too 
costly as compared with tenant labor in the United Kingdom or 
serf labor in Prussia or Russia. American inland transport was 
too expensive whether by the roundabout highway of the Mis- 
sissippi or by the Great Lakes and Erie Canal which necessitated 
transshipments. Cheap carriage, such as the Vistula, the Bug, or 
the Elbe gave grain growers in northern Europe, interior America 


40 Crop estimates of each year are to be found for this period in the annual 
report of the United States Commissioner of Patents in the Congressional Docu- 
ments. 

41 See the statistics in the next paragraph. 

42 Hazard’s Commercial and Statistical Register, 4:242; see also the reference in 
the succeeding footnote. 

* 45 Congress, 3 session, House Executive Document 15, p. 106, 107. ~ 
4418 Congress, 1 session, Annals of Congress, 2:1962-1970. 
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did not provide. The ocean voyage from New York or New 
Orleans to England was too long compared with that from Ham- 
burg or Danzig or other north European ports. These were the 
disabilities, not the Corn Laws, which had been restricting the 
American farmer’s participation in the grain markets of Great 
Britain. Not until after the Civil War, when prairie labor costs 
had been reduced by the invention and wide-scale use of agricul- 
tural machinery, when costs of grain handling had been minimized 
by great economies in elevator operation such as the standardiza- 
tion of grades; and when handicaps of distance had been lessened 
by revolutionary changes in lake and rail and ocean transport 
could the United States export wheat successfully to European 
markets and make felt there the full weight of its cheap and fer- 
tile land. 

Repeal of the Corn Laws in the meantime proved of little ad- 
vantage to the American West. Britain imported after 1846 a 
considerably larger proportion of her bread than before. For 
the five-year period 1848-53, which avoids the famine year 1847, 
the annual average of imports of wheat and wheat flour into the 
United Kingdom was 4,442,000 quarters. Of this amount the 
Baltic provinces gave 453 percent, the Mediterranean 30} 
percent, and North America 19 percent.** North America gave 
about the same percentage in this period as in the period 1841-45, 
19 percent as against 153 percent. Repeal merely made clear 
that in a free British market the American farmer could not offer 
effective competition. 

In, one important respect repeal actually injured the wheat 
grower of the American West. He lost as a result of it a favored 
status in the British market as a participator in Canada’s privi- 
leges of colonial preference. Canada enjoyed colonial preference 
in the British market under an imperial law of 1828, which was 
based on the ancient principles of the Navigation System. When- 
ever British wheat prices reached a point that indicated crop 
shortage in the United Kingdom colonial wheat and wheat 
flour were admitted at a purely nominal rate of duty. The colo- 
nial duty was only half a shilling a quarter at a price of 67s. or 


45 Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 12 (1854). 
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more. At less than 67s. the duty rose to 5s. On foreign wheat 
the duty at the price of 67s. was 18s. 8d. If prices declined below 
67s., for every shilling of fall the duty on foreign wheat advanced 
a shilling until at a price of 40s. the duty reached the extravagant 
height of 46s. 8d. At a price of 40s. the colonial duty was less 
than a ninth of the foreign; at a price of 67s. the colonial 
duty was one thirty-seventh of the foreign.“ 

In 1842 this preference was somewhat reduced. Under the 
new law, whenever the price per quarter was 58s. or more, the 
duty on colonial wheat was one shilling. When the price fell 
below 58s., for every shilling of fall the duty advanced a shilling 
until it was 5s. at prices under 55s. On foreign wheat the shilling 
duty applied only when the price was as high as 73s. or above. 
When the price declined below 73s., for every shilling of fall the 
duty advanced a shilling until it was 20s. at a price under 51s. 
The colonial duty when the price was under 5ls. was but one- 
fourth of the foreign; it was one-twelfth of the foreign at a price 
of 60s.47 

In the year after this act was passed Canada was singled out 
for special Parliamentary favor. As an encouragement to her 
forwarding and milling interests, and as a concession to a growing 
anti-Corn Law sentiment in Britain, Parliament, by the Canada 
Corn Act of 1843, permitted Canadian wheat and wheat flour to 
be admitted into the United Kingdom after October, 1843, at the 
nominal duty of a shilling a quarter, regardless of British prices.“ 

In these Canadian privileges the United States shared. Wheat 
from the United States entered Canada free of duty under an 
imperial act of 183149 which remained in force until October, 1843. 
After October, 1843, under a provincial act complementary to the 
Canada Corn Act, American wheat paid a duty at the Canadian 
border of 3s. a quarter.*° Accordingly, American wheat, ground 
into Canadian flour, entered Britain after October, 1843, at the 


46 9 Geo. IV, c. 60. 

47 5 and 6 Vict., c. 14. 

486 and7 Vict., c. 29. 

491 William IV, c. 24. 

50 Provincial Statutes of Canada, 6 Vict., c. 31. The terms of the measure are 
recited in the preamble to the Canada Corn Act. 
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combined colonial and imperial duty of 4s. a quarter. That gave 
American wheat a preference as against other foreign wheat of 
from 10s. to 16s. a quarter, dependent on the state of British 
prices. Between October, 1843, and June, 1846, the actual 
preference was much of the time 16s. and seldom as little as 10s. 

Some part of this advantage was offset by the shortcomings of 
the St. Lawrence as an export route. Its channel was closed to 
commerce by ice for a considerable part of the year, some of its 
main improvements were completed only in 1848; the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence was beset by a number of perils which made insur- 
ance rates relatively high; the British navigation acts were a 
considerable restriction; and the varied means of assorting cargo 
and the assurance of return freights which New York and other 
American ports offered were lacking at Montreal. Gladstone in 
1842 estimated these transit handicaps as equivalent to an added 
freight on wheat of 2s. a quarter® as compared with the route of 
the Erie Canal. But that cancelled only a fraction of the legis- 
lative advantage which Canadian preference gave American 
wheat moving into Britain. , 

The Corn Laws thus constituted a protection rather than a 
barrier to the West.** Western grain growers penetrated the 
barrier by means of the Canadian back door. Inside it they 
found protection against Prussian and Russian competitors. 


51 Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 22 (1854). 

52 Gladsto: > Memorandum, Feb. 17, 1842, Peel MSS.; Parliamentary Papers 
(1843), 53 (218); New York Journal of Commerce, Feb. 17, 1846. The benefits of 
colonial preference to Canada are minimized—unduly in my opinion—in D. L. 
Burn, ‘‘Canada and the Repeal of the Corn Laws,”’ in the Cambridge Historical 
Journal, 2:252-272 (1928). 
~ 8 Edward Everett, American minister to London, wrote to his government in 
1844: ‘‘It is a matter of doubt whether the interest of the United States as a grain- 
growing region does not stand better under the present law with the Canada Corn 
bill as part of it than it would under a change either for a fixed duty or entire free- 
dom of trade. Either of these measures would subject our corn to a competition 
with those ports in the North of Europe, from which it can generally be imported 
cheaper than from America, whereas under the present state of the law, although 
the transportation is monopolized by English bottoms, it would seem as if all the 
corn imported from abroad must come from the United States through Canada.” 
Everett to Upshur, Mar. 2, 1844, no. 93, Everett MSS., Massachusetts Historical 
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By the repeal of the Corn Laws the barrier and the back door 
were both levelled. The competition of Europe had to be met 
in the open British market. 

The loss thus suffered by the American West is measured in the 
shrinkage of the “back door trade.” In the period just prior to 
repeal this trade had been growing rapidly. From October, 1843, 
to June, 1846, wheat and wheat flour flowed from Canada to 
Britain at the annual rate of 2,030,000 bushels.** A large part 
was American grain, for Canada had little surplus of her own to 
export. The trade was cut in half by the Corn Law repeal; it 
fell in the years 1848-53 to an annual average of 1,036,000 
bushels. In irritation over the loss Canada talked secession 
from the Empire and annexation to the United States.*? Can- 
ada’s partner in the trade was her partner in its fall. 

Of these facts the West was not ignorant. Whig politicians 
kept it informed. They had an interest in proving that a British 
market, even open at the back door, was to the West unimpor- 
tant and unattractive. That was the Whig protective tariff 
argument; it was the complement to the home-market argument. 
Statistics showing the relative decline of American wheat exports 
to Europe during the preceding half-century supported it and 
were therefore perennially spread before the West. In 1839 
Samuel Hazard compiled and published them with appropriate 
protectionist comments in his United States Commercial and 
Statistical Register.* In 1841 he republished them with new 
data concerning the Canada back-door trade, taken from the 

% Parliamentary Papers (1847), 59 (259) :9. 

56 Thid. (1843), 53 (218):4, 5. See also Hansard (3d series), 60:1235-1236 (Glad- 
stone); Gillespie to Stanley, Jan. 10, 1842, C. O. 42:500; Stanley to Worsley, Apr. 
17, 1843, Peel MSS., British Museum. The figures given by Mr. Burn in the 
Cambridge Historical Journal, 2:255, should be compared with those in Statistical 
Abstract for the United Kingdom, 12 (1854); 45 Congress, 3 session, House Executive 
Document 15, p. 106, 107. Hazard’s Commercial and Statistical Register, 4:242. 

56 Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 12 (1854). 

57 W. P. Morrell, British Colonial Policy in the Age of Peel and Russell, 197-198; 
Theodore Walrond, ed., Letters and Journals of James, Eighth Earl of Elgin, 99 
ff. (London, 1872). Adam Shortt and A. G. Doughty, ed., Canada and its Prov- 
inces, 5:214-227. The loss to Canada was chiefly the flour milling and the transit 


trade. 
58 Hazard’s Commercial and Statistical Register (1839), 1:251-253. 
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Detroit Daily Advertiser.** Joshua Leavitt in the same year pre- 
sented an elaborate grain-trade memorial to Congress, and the 
next year another, supported by serried rows_of figures, both of 
which Whig Senate ordered to be printed.*° {|C,G. Child, editor 
of the Philadelphia Price Current and Commercial List, in January, 
1842, published in his paper a careful historical grain-trade review, | 
which won wide notice, and in the succeeding autumn Niles’ 
Register gave the statistics yet another airing.*t Once more when 
Peel’s bill appeared Whigs paraded the figures before the West 
and this time supported the argument by dwelling on the prospec- 
tive loss to the West of even the back-door trade. 

In America Peel’s bill was awaited with intense interest. The 
outcome of the cabinet crisis in December had made clear that 
the Corn Laws would be changed, but the actual repeal measure 
was not published until January when Parliament reassembled, 
and it did not reach the United States until the 19th of February. 
So keen was public interest in it that a group of Eastern newspaper 
proprietors, to hasten its publication a few hours in New York, 
arranged to intercept the British mail steamer at Halifax and run 
the press despatches southward by special overland express. 

The measure chanced to arrive at the beginning of a heated 
American controversy over the Democratic low-tariff measure 
framed by Secretary Walker. To Walker’s measure Peel’s lent 
aid. It was received therefore by Democrats with delight, 


‘. by Whigs with dismay. The two measures became identified 


in American tariff politics. Together they were gnawed and 
fought over as one bone of party and sectional contention. This 


59 Tbid., 4:242. 

6° 26 Congress, 2 session, Senate Document 222; 27 Congress, 2 session, Senate 
Document 339. 

$1 Niles’ Register, 63:25. 

8? See Edwin Williams, The Wheat Trade of the United States (New York, 1846); 
see also J. R. Williams, ‘Production of Wheat in the United States,”’ in Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine, 12:307-323; Charles Hudson, ‘‘Corn Trade of the United 
States,”’ in ibid., 12:421-432. 

63 New York Journal of Commerce, Feb. 19, 1846. 

*« Pakenham, the British minister at Washington, described the American 
reception of Peel’s bill as follows: 

‘A great, and I think I may say, a very gratifying sensation has been produced 
in this Country by the news received by the last Packet of the intended alterations 
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was a development which British free-trade propagandists had 
not taken sufficiently into account in predicting that the repeal 
of the Corn Laws would mollify the belligerent West. 

In the East the bill had a favorable initial reception. The 
powerful commercial classes in the cities welcomed its promise of 
freer trade. Party Democrats and professional internationalists 
were delighted with it. Word was sent to Gladstone, who relayed 
it at once to Peel, that the bill had created ‘‘an immense sensa- 
tion” and that there had been “‘illuminations.’’** Eastern Whigs 
and protectionists were consoled by the thought that the bill 
might appease the ‘‘Western Warriors” and facilitate a pacific 
adjustment of the Oregon controversy. Whig editors professed 
to discern British friendliness toward the United States in the 
bill though contending in the same breath that the measure could 
not benefit American agriculture. Whig tolerance lessened as 
the bill became drawn into the Walker tariff controversy. Some 
editors of ultra-protectionist views reacted against it then by 
raising their tone on the Oregon question, which led William 
Cullen Bryant, the editor of the Democratic New York Evening 
Post, on March 3, 1846 to observe in an article entitled ‘““War 
Rather Than Free Trade,” that “the loudest cry for war with 
Great Britain seems just at present to come from the owners of 
the spindles.” 

The bill was received in the South with enthusiasm. It was a 
free-trade measure which was enough to commend it to a free- 
trade community. It was likely to hasten reform of the domestic 


in the Commercial Policy of England. In the midst of a general expression of 
satisfaction some dissenting voices are of course to be heard. Amongst these may 
be classed that of the Manufacturing Interests who foresee in the example thus 
set by England the downfall of the protective system in this country, and those 
also of a mischievous and ungracious class of Politicians, who trade upon the 
agitation of questions of an anti-English tendency, and who cannot but perceive 
how much the measures now under discussion in England must tend to narrow the 
field of their operations. 

‘“‘On the other hand the anti-tariff party seem to be in the highest degree elated 
by the adoption of a policy so much in consonance with their views, and to con- 
sider the success of the bill lately sent to Congress by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the reduction in the existing scale of import duties, to be now almost 
certain.””’ Pakenham to Aberdeen, Feb. 26, 1846. F. O. 5:446. 

* C.S. Parker, Sir Robert Peel, 3:374 (London, 1899). 
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tariff. It was conceived of in the South as in the East as an olive 
branch regarding Oregon and no section more earnestly desired 
the preservation of Anglo-American peace than the cotton South. 

The bill seemed to offer least to the West. In Western produce 
markets its benefits were discouragingly appraised. In Baltic 
markets wheat prices advanced promptly two to three shillings a 
quarter on the publication of the bill. In the West prices 
advanced not at all.*? They declined, on the contrary, in har- 
mony with British prices. Cincinnati markets tell the story for 
the whole section. Wheat in Cincinnati in the early winter of 
1845 moved sharply upward in response to reports of harvest 
failure in Britain and northern Europe. The price was eighty- 
five cents a bushel on December 18, 1845. Thereafter it de- 
clined as correct accounts arrived of the state of the British 
harvest. The decline continued throughout the spring of 1846. 
On July 17, 1846, wheat sold in Cincinnati at forty cents a bushel, 
which was its lowest level since the year 1830.°° Flour in Cin- 
cinnati on December 18, 1845, was $4.85 to $5.00 a barrel.7° 
From this peak it declined to $2.10 or $2.15 by September 18, 1846,”! 
which was its lowest level since 1822. Mess pork on October 16, 
1845, was $14.50 to $15.00 per barrel.”? From this height it fell 
by September 18, 1846 to $7 a barrel,” its lowest level, except for 


6 London Times, Feb. 7, 14, 1846, citing Body & Co’s. Circular. Baltic prices 
iater declined, however, in sympathy with British prices. For detailed statistics 
of wheat prices for the years 1844-49 in European and American ports, see Parlia- 
mentary Papers (1850), 52 (206). 

67 J. E. Boyle, Chicago Wheat Prices for Eighty-One Years, 5, 6, 13 (Ithaca, N. 
Y., 1922); Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 15:87, 214, 215, 411. See also the daily 
newspapers of the period. 

68 Cincinnati Atlas, Dec. 18, 1845. For this and the succeeding Cincinnati 
citations I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. T. S. Berry of Cambridge. 

69 Cincinnati Chronicle, July 17, 1846. 

70 Cincinnati Atlas, Dec. 18, 1845. 

71 Cincinnati Chronicle, Sept. 18, 1846. 

72 Cincinnati Atlas, Oct. 16, 1845. 

73 Cincinnati Chronicle, Sept. 18, 1846. See also G. F. Warren and F. A. Pear- 
son, ‘‘Wholesale Prices in the United States . . . 1797 to 1932,’’ in Wholesale 
Prices for 213 Years, 1720 to 1932, 113 (Ithaca, N. Y., 1932). Wholesale prices of 
farm foods in the United States as measured by an index number established in 
this volume rose to a height of 68 in December, 1845, from which they precipi- 
tously declined by September, 1846, to 48, the lowest level, except for the period 
August, 1842, to September, 1844, to which they had sunk since 1821. 
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the disastrous period 1841-43, since 1827. A descent so general 
and so steep could hardly have seemed a happy augury to the 
West of benefits to be derived from the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

An intensification of party warfare over the protective tariff 
was the chief political effect of the bill in the West. Soon after 
the bill’s appearance Whig editors throughout the section broad- 
cast in excerpt or editorially a notable congressional speech by 
Charles Hudson, a Massachusetts protectionist, on ‘“The Wheat 
Trade of the Country,” in which the theory that a repeal of the 
Corn Laws could benefit Western agriculture was demolished.” 
A few weeks later the party press widely disseminated a public 
letter of Congressman E. D. Baker of the seventh Illinois con- 
gressional district to his constituents in which appeared an or- 
dered demonstration of the following eight propositions: 


Ist. That the British wheat market has not required more than fourteen 
millions of bushels of wheat from abroad upon an average of any long series of 
years. 

2nd. That a reduction of the duties will not materially diminish the amount 
produced by their own agriculture. 

3rd. That the quantity consumed will not be largely increased. 

4th. That the market, both as to quantity and price must be an unsteady, 
and therefore a poor one. 

5th. That a reduction of the duty destroys the monopoly which we have 
enjoyed in consequence of the trade through Canada. 

6th. That the reduction of duties gives a great advantage to the wheat- 
growing countries on the Mediterranean and in the North of Europe, beyond 
what they have previously enjoyed in competition with us. 

7th. That as, notwithstanding the advantages in our favor, these countries 
have supplied Great Britain with the larger portion of wheat imported, so 
they will furnish a still larger proportion when the duties are reduced. 

8th. That the market created by our domestic consumption is steadier, 
broader, and in every sense more profitable than any other.”® 


74 29 Congress, 1 session, Congressional Globe, App. 459-464. For a reply to this 
speech by a Virginia congressman, see ibid., 402-411. 

7 See Rochester Daily American, Mar. 11, 1846; Alton Telegraph and Democratic 
Review, Mar. 21, 1846. The Chicago Daily Journal (w. ed.) of Mar. 24, 1846 com- 
mented as follows on Peel’s bill: ‘‘It is too well known that we cannot supply 
England with wheat so cheap as can the merchants of Dantzic and the grain grow- 
ing regions of the southeast of Europe. It is true Sir R. Peel proposes to admit 
our corn meal and buckwheat duty free. But are we assured that the shipments 
of such articles will prove sources of permanent traffic? It is hard to change the 
diet of thirty millions of people—to uproot the prejudice even in favor of rotten 
potatoes; and even if we do break down these walls of brass, cannot all these 
things be secured with the tariff as it is? . a 
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A discord of argument and counter-argument followed such 
Whig blasts. Democratic editors sought to prove that on a 
basis of current costs of production and distribution the West 
could compete successfully in the markets of England.”7 Whigs 
in answer pointed to the insignificance of American exports to 
England even via Canada and the difference between Baltic and 
American price reactions to Peel’s measure.” The Democratic 
press appealed to national pride, maintaining with feeling that 
the manly and enlightened freeman of the American Republic 
could hold his own in any competition with European serfs. The 
reply of Niles’ Register was that the American freeman could in- 
deed compete provided he was willing to reduce his wants to the 
serf level.7* Some few Democratic editors of weak faith confessed 
that Western wheat could not sell to advantage in the open British 
market, but argued that maize could, if only prejudices in the 
British Isles could be overcome. 

However disunited and unpersuasive the Western Democratic 
press was on the tariff issue, it was unanimous on one score,— 
that Peel’s measure could have no effect on the Oregon question. 
A careful search has revealed not one Democratic journal in the 
whole section that had been aggressive on the Oregon question 
prior to the arrival of Peel’s bill which subsequently changed its 
tone. Least mollified were the editorial “Western Warriors.’’ 
Though some of them were pieased with Peel’s measure they were 


76 This account rests on an examination of the following newspapers for the 
first half of 1846. Democratic: New York Evening Post, New York Globe, Buffalo 
Courier, Washington Union, Charleston Mercury, Pittsburgh Democratic Union, 
Columbus Ohio Statesman, Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati Herald, Indiana State 
Sentinel, Springfield Illinois State Register, Chicago Democrat, Louisville Daily 
Democrat, Nashville Union, Jefferson Inquirer, St. Louis Missourian, St. Louis 
Missouri Reporter. Whig: New York Courier and Enquirer, New York Tribune, 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, Rochester Daily American, Philadelphia North 
American, Baltimore American, Baltimore Patriot, National Intelligencer, Cincin- 
nati Chronicle, Cincinnati Gazette, Chillicothe Scioto Gazette, Chicago Daily Journal, 
Alton Telegraph and Democratic Review, New Orleans Commercial Bulletin. 
Independent: New York Journal of Commerce, New York Commercial Advertiser. 

77 See in addition to the above DeBow’s Commercial Review, 1:33-44. 

78 National Intelligencer, Mar. 10, 1846. See also London Economist for Febru- 
ary and March, 1846. 

79 Niles’ Register, 68:162 (May 17, 1845). 
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loud in maintaining that the nation’s birthright to the line of 
54:40 must not be sold for a mess of pottage. Thus the editor 
of the Illinois State Register, though convinced that Peel’s bill 
would benefit the West, warned all those who contemplated a 
partition of Oregon: 

They may yet call upon the rocks and mountains to cover them from the 
wrath of an indignant people whose cherished Liberties will have received so 
terrible a blow: for what is it but a last final decision between those great 
principles of Monarchy and Democracy, as to which shall take the firmest, 
deepest, widest foothold on the long coast of the Pacific? Divide by 49, and 
Democracy must crouch before Monarchy forever, on the western side of this 
mighty continent because the despotic flag of the latter will hold sway over 
two degrees, while the glorious ensign of Freedom can float over but one. 
Will posterity—the sons of Freedom—ever forgive a policy leading to such 
terrible results as this? They never will.*® 


The editor of the Ohio Statesman, a free-trade Democrat rejoic- 
ing in repeal, was unreconciled as late as June 15, 1846, to any 
partition of Oregon. He wrote: 

Withered be the hand that dismembers Oregon, and palsied the tongue that 
consents to an act so treasonable, foul and unnatural. Let Freedom’s holy 
banner be planted upon the farthest ice-bound cliff, to which our title is clear 


and unquestionable, and our answer to our arrogant foe be given in the words 
of Vasa—‘Here will we take our stand.’* 


Similarly unappeased by Peel’s bill were the ‘““Western War- 
riors’”’ in Congress. One of their leaders was Senator Hannegan, 
an Indiana free-trade Democrat, an ardent expansionist, and an 
aspirant to the mantle of President Polk. On March 5, 1846, in 
a speech which attracted national notice, he assailed with impar- 
tial violence Whigs who defended, on the ground of Peel’s bill, a 
compromise solution of the Oregon question, and a Southern 
Senator, Haywood, a personal friend of Polk, who had caustically 
described Oregon extremists as small men seeking high places 
and had asserted that the President was in no way committed to 
to the extravagant policy of 54:40. Hannegan declared: 


Let me tell the Senator from North Carolina, that, . . . I would much 
sooner be found a small man seeking a high place, than the subservient, pliant, 


*° Springfield Jilinois State Register, May 15, 1846. 
*! Columbus Ohio Statesman, June 15, 1846. 
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supple tool—the cringing flatterer, the fawning sycophant, who crouches be- 
fore power, and hurries from its back stairs to bring before the Senate its 
becks, and nods, and wreathed smiles. The last steamer from Europe, it is 
said, puts this question in such a position, that for Oregon we can get free 
trade. Free trade I love dearly; but never will it be bought by me by the 
territory of my country. He who would entertain such an idea is a traitor to 
his country. I speak for myself, and my own section of the country. Free 
trade for a surrender of the ports and harbors on the Pacific? Never, sir; 
never. Whence this movement for free trade on the part of England? Does 
not every one know that she has been driven into this course by the outcries 
of starving millions? That she has been forced into this policy by the land- 
owners, to save their lives from the knife of the midnight assassin, and their 
palaces from the torch of the prowling incendiary? But the West is to be 
provided for; it is to have a new and most profitable market. True it is, we 
in the west are born in the woods, but there are some among us who know a 


ny little, and, among other things, know that,long before our supplies could 


reach the British market, the granaries of the Baltic and the Black sea and the 
Mediterranean would have been poured into it to overflowing .... I have 
only to add, that so far as the whole tone, spirit, and meaning of the remarks 
of the Senator from North Carolina are concerned, if they speak the language 
of James K. Polk, James K. Polk has spoken words of falsehood, and with the 


tongue of a serpent. 


Such intransigeance was voiced despite Peel’s bill by the whole 
group of “Western Warriors” in Congress. A week after the 
arrival of the bill the Washington correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian wrote home: 


The news of Sir Robert Peel’s great economical scheme has not tended to 
allay the zeal of the western members for war as much as might have been 
expected. The constituents of these gentlemen, it must be remembered, are 
about the most reckless and dangerous population under the sun, just 
civilized enough to read the paltry village newspaper, which panders to 
their vanity. .... This very day ... Mr. Breeze, senator from Illinois, 
Cass, from Michigan, Allen, from Ohio, and Hannegan, from Indiana, have 
addressed the senate in their usual strain, and endeavoured, as much as pos- 
sible, to oppose the pacific views of the majority of that body. It would 
be impossible to name four states so likely to be benefited by Sir Robert 
Peel’s measure as those which these persons represent; indeed, that measure 
seems to be framed expressly for them.*? 


82 29 Congress, 1 session, Congressional Globe, 458-460. I have restored to the 
speech the sentence, ‘True it is, we in the West are borne in the woods . . . ,”’ 
which does not appear in the revised statement published in the Congressional 
Globe, but was reported in press accounts. See Niles’ Register, 70:23, Mar. 14, 


1846. 
83 Manchester Guardian, Mar. 18, 1846. The letter is dated Feb. 26, 1846. 
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When the Senate voted on June 18, 1846, to ratify the Oregon 
Treaty, the ‘Western Warriors” were still unrelenting. Though 
the country was then deep in the Mexican War, fourteen senators, 
all Democrats, reaffirmed their loyalty to 54:40 by voting against 
the Oregon Treaty. In the group were Ailen of Ohio, Breeze and 
Semple of Illinois, Hannegan and Bright of Indiana, Cass of 
Michigan, Dickinson of western New York, Cameron and Stur- 
geon of Pennsylvania, and Atchison of Missouri.* Allen was so 
outraged by the Oregon Treaty that in protest against it he re- 
signed his chairmanship of the Senate committee on foreign 
relations.* 

Thus the British free-trade prediction that American belliger- 
ence on the Oregon question would be calmed by a repeal of the 
Corn Laws was belied. The repeal bill failed as an American 
soothing syrup. It was swallowed by the East and by the South, 
with relish even, but they did not need the medicine. The West, 
where the Oregon fever raged, rejected it and fumed and sput- 
tered as before. The thesis of the beneficent intervention of the 
bill in the American crisis thus dissolves. It is, in truth, the 
serving up of contemporary propaganda as history. 

But the free-trade movement did contribute, within the British 
Isles, to the quieting of the Oregon crisis. It did so by removing 
political obstacles to a policy of concession. In earlier negotia- 
tions British governments had rejected again and again the 
proposal made by the American government to divide Oregon by 
a line drawn along the 49th parallel to the sea. Lord Aberdeen, 
Peel’s foreign secretary, regarded this line as a reasonable basis 
of partition. As early as March, 1844, he was personally willing 
to accept it, stopping it short only at the coast so as not to sever 
Vancouver Island. The cabinet, however, was less pliant. The 
territory between the 49th parallel and the Columbia River, which 


8 29 Congress, 1 session, Senate Journal, 555. 

85 29 Congress, 1 session, Congressional Globe, 972; see also Columbus Ohio 
Statesman, June 19, 1846. 

8° Aberdeen to Pakenham, Mar. 4, 1844. Aberdeen MSS. See also my article 
on ‘‘The Oregon Pioneers and the Boundary,”’ in the American Historical Review, 
29 :681-699 (July, 1924); and ‘“‘British Party Politics and the Oregon Treaty,’’ in 
ibid., 37:653-677 (July, 1932). 
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British governments had held out for, had become steadily more 
British since the first negotiations, as a result of Hudson’s Bay 
Company occupation. A government surrendering it to the 
United States under such circumstances exposed itself to the 
Opposition charge of having abandoned British pride and honor. 
The chief obstacle to an amicable adjustment of the Oregon 
controversy during the critical years 1845-46 was this political 


hazard.®*’ 
The anti-Corn Law crusade served to lessen this hazard. It 


did so by releasing in England a spirit of international conciliation. 
The free-trade doctrine was a gospelof peace. Its postulates were 
international good will and the dependence of nations on each 
other. The anti-Corn Law League was a peace society potent 
in England beyond any of the professional peace societies of the 
period.® Its leaders were conspicuous internationalists, friendly 


87 Tbhid. 

88 New York Evening Post, Feb. 20, 1846. William Cullen Bryant commented 
in this issue on the League as follows: 

‘‘We have already spoken of the prodigious strength of the League in England, 
and the very strong support it received from public opinion. The League is not 
merely a combination of the hungry against the full-fed; it is the wealth of the 
manufacturers organized against the wealth of the landholders; but the people 
are on the side of the manufacturers, or rather the manufacturers are on the side 
of the people... . 

“‘The influence which has wrought this great change [the bill abolishing the 
Corn Laws] is altogether an influence favorable to peace. The powerful associa- 
tion of which we have spoken is, in its tendencies and feelings, a kind of peace 
society, without peace its favorite theory cannot be put into practice; without 
peace it can make no perfect experiment of the benefits of free trade. Its object 
is to give the laboring classes of Britain the cheapest and most abundant susten- 
ance, by drawing it directly from those parts of the world where the articles which 
form the food of mankind are produced in the greatest plenty and with the least 
cost. A war with the United States, to which the League looked for the principal 
supplies which are to feed the population of the United Kingdom, would wholly 
frustrate this object. We may trace in the language of Lord John Russell, who 
has so recently become a champion of free trade in corn, adef[erJence to the views 
of the League on this very question of peace. He is no longer the belligerent 
Lord John Russell, inveighing against the weakness of the ministry in yielding to 
the claims of the United States. He finds, as he tells the House of Commons, that 
the state of the question has greatly changed, and reproves the haste with which 
the British minister rejected Mr. Polk’s proposal for settling the boundary of 
Oregon by the forty-ninth parallel of latitude. He disapproves of putting by so 
unceremoniously the opportunity of peacefully adjusting the difference.’’ See 
also J. C. Calhoun to G. Wilson, Mar. 24, 1845, in London League, May 3, 1845. 
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in particular toward the United States. They contended, as 
illustrated elsewhere in this paper, that if the Corn Laws were 
repealed, the resulting trade would unite England and America 
in permanent bonds of concord,—America would feed England, 
and England would clothe America. In the Oregon crisis the 
anti-Corn Law League turned the militant fervor of a triumphant 
crusade into channels of Anglo-American conciliation. 

Louis McLane, American minister in London, wrote to his 
government early in February, 1846, 


It is very obvious that the leading men of all parties uniting in favor of the 
[repeal] measure, regard it as destined to have great influence upon the inter- 
course with the United States; and in preserving and perpetuating amicable 
relations between the two countries. They do not hesitate to speak of it, and 
on all occasions to advocate it, as the means of extending the interests of 
peace, and of making it more difficult to produce war; and, certainly, if the 
statesmen of England desire that the experiment of Free Trade should be 
successful, the surest, if not the only means of accomplishing that end, will 
be to cultivate peace with the United States. They would adopt the proposed 
scheme to very little purpose, if, for the sake of a degree of latitude on the 
Pacific, they should destroy the commercial intercourse of Great Britain with 
all the Atlantic States. *® 


But a more direct contribution of the anti-Corn Law crusade 
to the peaceful adjustment of the Oregon question was the realign- 
ment of British political parties it produced in the winter of 
1845-46. The potato shortage and the famine scare lent to this 
change the drive of irgency. The shortage and the scare produced 
a crisis in the cabinet over the repeal of the Corn Laws, followed 
by the resignation of Peel. The formation of a Whig government 
was attempted by Lord John Russell. It failed as a result of 
dissension within the party over the nomination of Lord Palmers- 
ton to the Foreign Office. Sir Robert Peel was recalled. He 
reorganized his cabinet, and with the countenance of Lord John 
Russell proceeded to the abolition of the Corn Laws. Peelites 
and Whigs, neither strong enough to effect repeal alone, were thus 
brought, in the winter of 1845-46, into a temporary alliance 
against the embittered protectionists of the Conservative Party. 

That alliance rendered possible an Oregon treaty of renuncia- 


89 McLane to Buchanan, Feb. 3, 1846, no. 34. Department of State, Despatches, 
England, v. 56. 
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tion. It assured the ministry of Whig protection, at least until 
the issue of the Corn Laws could be settled. In the cabinet crisis 
Whigs had themselves been won over to a policy of Oregon con- 
cession. Their failure to form a government had grown out of 
Lord Palmerston’s belligerence, as a member of the Opposition, in 
matters of foreign policy, which had produced the impression that 
the party was in the hands of a war faction. It was necessary for 
the party leaders to erase that impression if they were to be suc- 
cessful in taking over the government on Peel’s impending fall. 
Lord John Russell, therefore, in two speeches delivered in Glas- 
gow on January 12, 1846, warmly advocated a settlement of the 
Oregon question by concession.*® In these speeches he made of 
the free-trade issue a bridge over which to transport himself and 
party from earlier belligerence on the Oregon question to the new 
policy of peace. In response to an appeal from Edward Everett, 
former minister at the Court of St. James, for a party truce on 
the Oregon question, he gave Lord Aberdeen private assurance 
that he would make no objection to the ministry’s surrendering 
to the United States the lower valley of the Columbia.*' Lord 
John Russell bound his Whig associates by such a pledge, for they 
could not, without a party rift, publicly attack what he had 
privately approved. 

As a result of these developments a settlement of the Oregon 
question became politically feasible. Early in January, 1846, 
Lord Aberdeen was actively preparing his public for a treaty of 
renunciation. By May the work was completed and the draft 
of the treaty was ready. Delay was occasioned by the difficulty 
of reopening negotiations which the American government had 
closed the preceding year. Lord Aberdeen chose to regard the 
reopening as accomplished by a notice from the American govern- 
ment announcing its decision to terminate the convention of joint 
occupation of Oregon at the end of a year. He despatched the 
completed draft of the treaty to Washington at once, which, 


90 Manchester Guardian, Jan. 17, 1846. 

1 Russell to Palmerston, Feb. 2, 1846. Palmerston MSS., Broadlands;see also 
my article “British Party Politics and the Oregon Treaty’’ in the American 
Historical Review, 37 :653-677 (July, 1932). 
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without a single alteration, the American Senate accepted. Sir 
Robert Peel in his valedictory address to Parliament at the end 
of June, 1846, was able to announce triumphantly that the 
menacing Oregon problem had been solved. 

By one of the accidents of history the crisis in the Oregon ques- 
tion was reached when England was in the midst of virtual revolu- 
tion. The driving forces of the revolution were the anti-Corn 
Law crusade, the Irish potato failure and the threat of famine. 
The Corn Laws were denounced by British urban workers in the 
panic months of 1845-46 as a brutal exploitation of poor by rich, 
a generator of famine in the interests of a landed aristocracy, 
The landed aristocracy, on the other hand, conceived of the Corn 
Laws as the bulwark of the British Constitution, the removal of 
which meant the overturn of whatever was conservative in the 
British government. The free-trade agitation, the mass propa- 
ganda, the electioneering catchwords and phrases, the giant 
extra-legal organization of the League, the crusading temper of 
Leaguers and Radicals, the aligning of class against class, of city 
against country, of proletariat and bourgeoisie against aristocracy, 
seemed to British Tories the beginning of the end of orderly 
government. And the Corn Law repeal seemed actual revolu- 
tion. A revolution, in truth, it was, but a revolution of peace. 
To England it brought quietly a changed order of society; to 
America it helped to bring, though only as a British political by- 
product, the Oregon Treaty of 1846. 


FREDERICK MERK 
Harvard University. 
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AGRICULTURAL HISTORY OF THE LOWER RIO 
GRANDE VALLEY REGION 


Ordinarily the term Rio Grande Valley is applied only to the 
American side of the Rio Grande Delta, that is, the extreme south- 
ern point of Texas. For the purpose of this study, however, it is 
extended to the region between the Nueces River and the Rio 
Panuco, including all of the Rio Grande Plain from the Gulf Coast 
to the Sierra Gorda Mountains. 


COLONIZATION 


The Rio Grande Plain was the last area of the Spanish South- 
west to be colonized systematically. Although the conquista- 
dores crossed it possibly as early as 1530, considerably more than 
two hundred years elapsed before its first permanent settlement 
was undertaken. With colonization on three sides before the end 
of the seventeeth century,! it may seem strange that the v-shaped 
territory northeast of the Sierra Gorda Mountains and southeast 
of the Balcones Escarpment was left unsettled for so long, espe- 
cially since almost one hundred leagues of the coast were exposed 
to possible invasions of the European nations then active in the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. The explanation is the 
topography of the region, particularly Sierra Gorda which har- 
bored some of the most savage Indian tribes of the entire South- 
west.2, The Indians successfully withheld the Spaniards from 
the territory for over two hundred years.? 


1 The dates of settlements along the border of Nuevo Santander are: Tampico, 
1530; San Luis Potosi, 1576; Monterey, 1596; San Francisco Mission on Neches 
River in East Texas, 1690; San Antonio de Bexar, 1718. See Lawrence F. Hill, 
José de Escandén and the Founding of Nuevo Santander, 11-39 (Columbus, Ohio, 
1926). 

2 Edwin J. Foscue, ‘‘Physiography of the Lower Rio Grande Valley,’’ in the 
Pan-American Geologist, 57 :263-267 (May, 1932). 

3 Herbert E. Bolton, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, 281-287 (Berkeley, 
1915). 
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During 1704-1715 persistent and unusually destructive Indian 
attacks on the Spanish settlements along the Nuevo Leén frontier 
to the south and west of the Sierra Gorda Mountains made the 
Spanish leaders realize that the only way to secure lasting peace 
was to exterminate these Indians and establish a colony in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley. With this end in view the Sierra 
Gorda were conquered in a series of campaigns under the leader- 
ship of Colonel José de Escand6n in the years following 1738. 

Escandén then turned to the systematic formulation of plans 
for a colony east of the mountains to be known as Nuevo San- 
tander.’ As he had no detailed knowledge of the region, he or- 
ganized four expeditions to explore the land, examine its resources, 
and select suitable locations for settlements. His plans called for 
fourteen villas scattered from the Rio Painuco to the San Antonio 
River, located with a view to dominating the Gulf Coast and the 
Indian tribes of the interior. They were to be independent of 
the older colonies and were to be under the general government 
of Nuevo Santander.® 

Colonists were recruited from the frontier settlements in Nuevo 
Le6n. Men, designated as “‘provedores,’’ devoted their time to 
promoting the enterprise and to securing volunteers; they were 
the first land agents to operate on the Lower Rio Grande. Escan- 
d6n’s proposition was an alluring one, as he offered free land, and 
in addition a subsidy of two hundred pesos with which to develop 
and stock ranches. By December, 1748, he was ready for the 
first home-seeker excursion. He called for five hundred families 
and between six and seven hundred responded, Querétaro being 
the starting point. Including seven hundred fifty soldiers, the 
party totaled thirty-two hundred, mostly a mixture of Spanish 
half-castes and civilized Indians. They carried household goods, 
and drove great herds of horses, cattle, sheep, burros, and goats. 
This migration was not unlike the great Mormon trek to Utah 


4 Tbid., 286-288. Hill, Escandén, 28. 

5 Bolton, Texas, 289-294. 

6 This summary of the Colony of Nuevo Santander is based on Hill, Escandén, 
56-105. See also the series of articles by C. H. Pease in the Valley Independent 
(Edinburg, Texas). 
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about one hundred years later.’ Their first objective was San 
Luis Potosi. From there they went to Tula, where they were 
joined by other families. Then they turned northeast, and made 
their way over the mountains, and after many delays, finally 
reached the Rio Grande (Fig. 1). 

The first settlement in the Rio Grande Valley was made at 
Camargo, on March 5, 1749. It was located on the San Juan 
River a short distance from its junction with the Rio Grande. 
Escandén then proceeded down the river about twelve leagues 
where he found good agricultural land and timber. Here, on 
March 14, he established Reynosa, consisting of forty families 
and eleven soldiers. During the first two or three years the 
colonists endured many hardships. Crops failed to grow because 
of a long drought which lasted many months, and the soil was 
baked hard by the hot summer sun. The colonists subsisted on 
provisions brought over poor trails from Monterey and other 
towns, several hundred miles away. When the drought was 
broken, floods nearly washed the colony away. In 1750 another 
settlement was made on the south bank of the river at Revilla 
(Guerrero), and during the same year Rancho de Dolorez, the 
first settlement on what is now Texas soil, was located a little to 
the northwest of the present upper limit of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. In 1753 the Lugar of Mier was established by some nine- 
teen families from Camargo. In May, 1755, the Villa of Laredo 
was founded on the north bank of the river ten leagues above 
Dolorez. This second settlement on the Texas side of the river 
formed the nucleus of the present city of Laredo in Webb County. 

In October, 1755, Escand6n returned to Querétaro, where he 
prepared a report to the new Viceroy. He stated that he had 
founded 23 settlements, with 1,481 families including those of 
officers and soldiers, aggregating 6,383 persons. In the fifteen 
missions established throughout Nuevo Santander 2,837 Indians 
were under instruction. He also referred to ranching settlements 


7 Langdon White, ‘“‘The Agricultural Geography of the Salt Lake Oasis,’’ in 
the Journal of the Scientific Laboratories of Denison University, 21:118-124 
(Granville, Ohio, September, 1925). 

§ Hill, Escandén, 104. 
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on the north side of the Rio Grande opposite Revilla, Mier, 
Camargo, and Reynosa. 

The colony of Nuevo Santander rapidly became a stock-raising 
region. Two years after Escandén’s report, a junta at Mexico 
commissioned José Tienda de Cuervo and Lépez de la Camara 
Alta to inspect the colony. Their findings constitute the first 
official census of the region, and the data given on the settlements 
along the Rio Grande are summarized as follows:° 


Settlement Inhabitants Indians Livestock 
150 44 000 


The same inspection showed that Nuevo Santander had 8,993 
settlers, who possessed 58,000 horses, 25,000 cattle, and 288,000 
sheep and goats. In addition, eleven mines had been opened, 
five saline deposits exploited, and six irrigation ditches dug and 
put into operation. The largest sheep and goat ranches were at 
the border towns of Mier, Camargo, Revilla (Guerrera), and Rey- 
nosa. In the years that followed, ranching north of the Rio 
Grande increased steadily, and extending northward, eventually 
reached the Nueces River.*® If all of the colonization of New 
Spain had been placed in the care of men with the ability and 
honesty of Escand6n, the results of Spain’s efforts in the Americas 
might have been different."! 


SPANISH LAND GRANTS 


The pueblos held the land in common until 1764, when the first 
private grants were made. Escandén believed that communal 
ownership would keep the colonists from scattering and would 
thereby give them better defense against the Indians. The first 


9 Ibid., 128-134. The number of inhabitants for Mier and Dolorez are esti- 
mates, based on five people to the family. Mier had 39 families; Dolorez, 23. 

10 Bolton, Texas, 300-301. 

11 Tbhid., 292. 
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private grants were “‘porciones,”’ that is, strips of land bordering 
the river and extending back twelve to fifteen miles into the inte- 
rior. These grants were given to soldiers of the border settle- 
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ments, and were under the jurisdiction of the towns, each control- 
ling a definite number of “‘porciones.” The Spanish land grants 
of Starr County, and most of Hidalgo County took this form 


(Fig. 2). 


Much of the land was in private hands by 1777, the 
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date of the oldest land grant. The “‘porciones” covered the land 
to within about twelve miles of the present Hidalgo-Cameron 
county line. Below that point, the land was held open for later 
settlement, being beyond the jurisdiction of Reynosa, the settle- 
ment nearest the mouth of the river. The same type of land 
grant, with a narrow footing on the river and a long extension 
inland, occurs along the lower Mississippi in Louisiana, and also 
along the lower course of the St. Lawrence, and shows the geo- 
graphic importance of a river in the early days of settlement.” 
The Rio Grande, however, was possibly more important as a 
supply of water for stock and for irrigation than for transporta- 
tion as in the case of the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence. 

From the last “‘porcion” to the Gulf, the land was held as crown 
land, and in course of time it was occupied by large stock owners 
who needed additional pasture for their cattle and sheep. The 
Spanish government then made it possible for these “‘squatters’”’ 
to possess the land under so-called “grants by composition, or 
declaration,” if they paid the surveys and other costs for patents 
on the land. Between 1777 and 1808 all of the desirable land of 
the lower delta on the north side of the river was claimed and 
deeds given (Fig. 2). The Spanish grants (grants of declaration) 
are listed below in their chronological order." 


Date Name of Grant County 
1777 La Feria Cameron 
1781 Espiritu Santo ” 
1789 Concepcion de Carricitos = 
1790 Llano Grande Hidalgo 


12 Wellington D. Jones and Derwent S. Whittlesley, An Introduction to Eco- 
nomic Geography, fig. 215 (Chicago, 1925). Roderick Peattie, ‘“Farms and Farm- 
ing in the Lower St. Lawrence Valley,” in the Journal of Geography, 21:178-179 
(May, 1922), and his ‘‘The Isolation of the Lower St. Lawrence Valley,’’ in the 
Geographical Review, 5:102-118 (February, 1918). Ellen Churchill Semple, ‘‘The 
Influence of Geographic Environment on the Lower St. Lawrence,” in the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, Bulletin, 36:449-466 (August, 1904). William Ben- 
nett Munro, The Seigniorial System in Canada, 80-84 (Harvard Historical 
Studies 13, Cambridge, 1907). Marion I. Newbigin, Canada, the Great River, the 
Lands and the Men, 106-108 (New York, 1927). 

13 Original deed to the Espiritu Santo Grant. See also George M. McBride, 
The Land Systems of Mexico (New York, 1923). 

14 Data compiled from deeds in the General Land Office, Austin, Texas. 
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1792 San Juan de Carricitos Willacy 

1797 San Salvador de Tule Hidalgo 

1798 Los Mestenas Petitas y la Abra Hidalgo-Cameron 
1804 San Ramon Hidalgo 

1804 Santa Anita “ 


1808 San Jose 


In the Kingdom of New Spain the power of making land grants 
was vested in the Royal Audience, established at Mexico City 
in 1528. It consisted of the Viceroy and the Governor General 
and his council. The grants originally required personal con- 
firmation by the King of Spain, but in 1591 the Viceroy at Mexico 
City was authorized to act. In 1735 confirmation by the King 
in person was again required, but the power reverted to the Vice- 
roy in 1754, and remained in his hands until the end of Spanish 
control. All Spanish land grants of the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
were signed by the Viceroy at Mexico City, and not by the King. 

After the revolt of Mexico and the establishment of the Re- 
public, the land already granted to individuals was respected, and 
the titles validated. Unoccupied land, or land without a clear 
title, was granted to settlers by Mexico between 1828 and 1836. 
After 1836, when this land became part of the Republic of Texas, 
the original grants were again validated, and after the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, the land titles were confirmed 
by the State of Texas and the United States. As a result, the 
original titles to the land were valid, even though the land had 
been under the sovereignty of four nations, namely, the Kingdom 
of Spain, 1521-1821; The Republic of Mexico, 1821-1836; the 
Republic of Texas, 1836-1845; and the United States of America, 
since 1845. 


MEXICAN PERIOD, 1821-1836 


When Santa Anna surrendered to Sam Houston after the Battle 
of San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, he agreed to remove all troops south 
of the Rio Grande, thereby establishing that stream rather than 
the Nueces, which had been the boundary between the colonies of 
of Texas-Coahuila and Nuevo Santander, as the southern boundary 
of Texas. As Mexico never officially approved this action the 
land between the Nueces and the Rio Grande was claimed by 
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both Mexico and the Republic of Texas until the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo transferred all land north of the Rio Grande 
to the United States. For this reason, it might be argued that a 
Texas period never existed or that the Mexican period extended 
to 1848. 

Possibly the most important event during the Mexican period 
was the official establishment of the city of Matamoros in 1821. 
Although a settlement had been maintained at that place since 
about 1765, the land was not officially set aside for the settlement 
until 1796 when it bore the name Congregacion del Refugio. The 
land for the city was expropriated from land grants previously 
made to individuals. Part of the site extended north of the Rio 
Grande, and was taken from the Espiritu Santo grant. The part 
known as the Ejidos (or town common) of Matamoros, a portion 
of the Espiritu Santo grant, was owned by Maria Josefa Cavazos, 
an heir of the original grantee. She refused to sell, the land was 
legally condemned, and possession taken, but no payment was 
ever mate. Later, when Mexico transferred all land north of the 
Rio Grande to the United States, this Ejidos land could no longer 
belong to Matamoros, and hence it became vacant land open to 
colonization. Settlers occupied it but were later deposed on the 
ground that it was still owned by Sefiorita Cavazos and never 
legally a part of Matamoros. As a consequence the city of 
Brownsville, Texas, now occupying this site, had much controversy 
as to titles to property in the city during its earlier years. 

The State of Tamaulipas with the boundaries of the former 
colony of Nuevo Santander officially extended northward to the 
Nueces River, and all vacant land, not already granted to private 
citizens by Spain, was allotted by Mexico to citizens and soldiers 
who served in the War of Independence. Between 1828 and 1836, 
many Mexican land grants were made in what is now Hidalgo 
and Cameron counties (Fig. 2). The following table gives the 
Mexican grants with their dates.!? 


15 Frank Cushman Pierce, A Brief History of the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 20 
(Menasha, Wis., 1917). For a summary of the Mexican period, see p. 10-15. 

16 Notes from files in the Cameron County courthouse. 

17 General Land Office, Austin, Texas. 
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Date Name of Grant County 
1828 Potrero de Buena Vista Cameron 
1828 Potrero de Santa Isabel si 
1828 Potrero de San Martin ss 
1833 San Pedro de Carricitos - 
1833 Agostodero del Gato Hidalgo 
1833 Santo Quiteria ™ 
1834 La Blanca 
1834 Santa Ana 
1834 Los Torcitos 
1834 El Alozan sa 
1835 El Benedito 
1835 Los Mequelles 
1835 Los Guages 
1835 La Rucia 
1835 La Blanca 
1836 Vargas 
1836 El Perdido 


The first three Mexican grants in Cameron County were made of 
land claimed by the old Spanish grant of Espiritu Santo. 
PERIOD OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS, 1836-1845 
As the area between the Rio Grande and the Nueces never 
belonged to the colony of Texas-Coahuila and was not settled by 
people from the United States, the settlements along the border 
changed little during the twelve years of the Republic of Texas, 
1836-1845. They were loyal Mexican citizens who suddenly 
found themselves claimed by a new sovereignty. As the transfer 
had been made without their knowledge and consent, they re- 
sented the change even though their land titles were guaranteed. 
The period from 1836 to 1845 was marked by stormy times along 
the border, and little economic progress. Few Texans cared to 
settle in the disputed territory. Mexican soldiers invaded it 
frequently during the first few years following 1836.% The 
United States army occupied the region after the annexation of 
Texas in 1845, and two important and decisive battles of the 
Mexican War, Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, took place in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 


AMERICAN PIONEER PERIOD, 1845-1904 


After the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley was officially transferred to the United States, but 


18 Pierce, Lower Rio Grande Valley, 25. 
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the settlers on the north bank of the Rio Grande were almost 
entirely Mexicans whose sympathies were still with Mexico. 
Two government posts were established on the border, Ft. Brown 
at Brownsville, and Ft. Ringgold at Rio Grande City, more than 
one hundred miles away. These forts gave inadequate protec- 
tion to the American pioneers who filtered into the area. The 
years between 1848 and the Civil War were characterized by suc- 
cessive raids by Mexicans, Americans, and Comanche and Apache 
Indians. The leading figure in the region was Juan Nepomuceno 
Cortina, sometimes called the Red Robber of the Rio Grande. 
He was a Texas-Mexican (the name applied since 1848 to all 
Mexicans living north of the river) and a descendant of one of the 
old Spanish families that had settled in the area during the 
eighteenth century. Although his ranch was on the Texas side, 
his sympathies were with Mexico. For several years he terrorized 
the border settlements with his roving outlaws, and gave the 
region the well-earned name, the Bloody Border.® 

During the Civil War practically all of the skirmishes on Texas 
soil were, strangely enough, fought in this isolated part of the 
State. The last battle of the war occurred in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley at Palmetto Ranch on May 12, 1865, more than a 
month after General Robert E. Lee surrendered at Appomattox. 
As there were no telegraph lines south of New Orleans, it is usually 
assumed that the news of Lee’s surrender had not reached the 
border.2° Some people hold, however, that there was a great 
quantity of cotton at Brownsville to be exported, and while the 
people knew that the war was over, it was necessary to have 
another battle in order to get the cotton across the river. 

The years of the Civil War were not without their economic 
compensations to both the Mexican and Texas settlements along 
the Rio Grande. According to the treaty of 1848, the Rio Grande 
was an international stream, to be kept open to the ships of both 
nations, consequently the union forces could not blockade the 
river. Soon it was the only stream in or bordering on the Con- 
federacy that was open to traffic, which meant that all cotton, the 


19 J. Frank Dobie, A Vaquero of the Brush Country, 44-71 (Dallas, Texas, 1929). 
20 Pierce, Lower Rio Grande Valley, 52-54. 
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chief export at the time, from the Southern States had to move out 
from the Rio Grande via Mexican ports in order to reach foreign 
markets. The Texas towns of Brownsville and Clarksville at 
the mouth of the river prospered during the war years. Mata- 
moros and Bagdad on the Mexican side prospered even more. 
During “Cotton Times’”’ Matamoros had a population of about 
40,600, and Bagdad, 15,000. From two hundred to three hun- 
dred vessels ranging from 20-ton schooners to 2000-ton steam- 
ships were constantly anchored offshore to receive cargoes from 
these cities. The Texas port of Clarksville, opposite Bagdad, 
did not have more than five hundred people at the time. Both 
these towns were destroyed by a hurricane in 1868 and were never 
rebuilt. After the boom period Matamoros gradually lost most 
of its population and after a yellow fever epidemic in 1882 its 
population was reduced to about six thousand. Today it does not 
exceed three thousand.”! 

Following the Civil War the Lower Rio Grande Valley region 
along with the Mexican border towns began to decline in impor- 
tance. It was no longer necessary to ship cotton out by this 
river, and trade on the Rio Grande ceased entirely before the 
close of the century. Excepting frequent cattle raids practically 
every activity along the border came to a standstill. When the 
cattle movements along the Chisholm trail northward toward 
Kansas began, the attention of cattlemen was turned in that 
direction. As a result some of the largest ranches of the Gulf 
Coast were organized; most of them, however, were further 
north where land was more easily obtained, where there were no 
good land titles. Tothe beginning of the twentieth century cattle 
raising dominated all of southern Texas but tended to retreat 
from the border, due particularly to the danger of thefts by Mexi- 
cans. The census figures for Brownsville, the only town in the 
Valley before 1900, show a steady gain in population, but not a 
great increase between 1870 and 1900.” 


21 Tbid., 54-55, 137. 
22 Brownsville, 1870,—4,905; 1880,—4,938; 1890,—6, 134; 1900,—6,305. 
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MODERN DEVELOPMENT, 1904 TO DATE” 


After the St. Louis, Brownsville, and Mexico Railroad was 
completed to Brownsville in 1904, the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
lost much of its earlier isolation, and settlers, seeing the possi- 
bility of irrigating the fertile deltaic lands, bought up large tracts 
of land.** Development, however, did not occur as rapidly as 
some had anticipated. At least fifteen years elapsed before the 
early land speculators began to realize financial returns on their 
investment, when a new wave of settlers started moving into the 
Valley following the World War. Migration to the Valley did 
not take place immediately after the completion of the railroad 
because it was none too good, being a small, independent line, 
with indifferent service (this railroad has lately become a part of 
the Missouri Pacific System) ; and because revolutions in Mexico, 
followed by bandit raidsin the Lower Rio Grande Valley from 1913 
to 1915, caused some settlers to abandon their holdings and move 
from the Valley. ‘The overseas call for men during the World 
War, and the lack of a marketable crop were also factors. Several 
years of experimentation with a variety of crops were necessary 
before the present farming economy was developed. 

Following the World War settlers came to the Valley in great 
numbers. The census figures for the two leading counties for 
1920 and 1930 briefly tell the story. In 1920, the population of 
Cameron County was 36,662; in 1930, 77,540, an increase of 111.5 
percent. In 1920, the population of Hidalgo County was 38,110; 
in 1930, 77,004, a 102.1 percent increase. Both counties more 
than doubled their population in the last decade. 

The Missouri Pacific System did much toward improving the 
railroad facilities when it acquired the old railroad and thoroughly 
modernized it. In addition, the Southern Pacific System built a 


23 This subject is considered in greater detail by the author in his ‘‘Land 
Utilization in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas,’ in Economic Geography, 
8:1-11 (January, 1932). See also his article on ‘‘The Climate of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas’’ in the Monthly Weather Review, 60:207-214 (November, 
1932). 

*4 Trrigational development is discussed by the author in his “‘Irrigation in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas,” in the Geographical Review, 23:457-463 
(July, 1933). 
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road into the Valley in 1925. Another important factor is the 
development of paved highways throughout the Valley, thereby 
connecting it with the settled parts of the State to the north. 


SUMMARY 


The lands now known as the Lower Rio Grande Valley were 
left in the hands of the Indian tribes for more than two hundred 
years after Cortez conquered Mexico. In the eighteenth century 
the area was settled by Mexican families, whose descendants 
constitute an important part of the Valley’s present population 
and are known as Texas-Mexicans. The nineteenth century was 
a period of retarded economic development and largely given 
over to wars and border raids. During that century the lands 
changed national ownership four times. After the short-lived 
phenomenal economic boom during the Civil War, the Valley 
lapsed into slumber for the rest of the century. The twentieth 
century saw the completion of the first railroad to the Valley, 
followed by a great increase in population, slow at first, but 
quite rapid after the World War. 


EpwIn J. Foscuk. 
Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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Cato the Censor on Farming. Translated by Ernest Brenavut. (New York, 

Columbia University Press, 1933. xlv, 156 p., illus. $3.75.) 

Ernest Brehaut, the man to whom we are indebted for this interesting study, 
is a dirt farmer at Creamridge, New Jersey. His curiosity as to the conditions, 
both human and material, under which farming was carried on at a time as far 
away as that of the Roman Republic, prompted the study which resulted in Cato 
the Censor on Farming. 

Cato’s De agricultura is the oldest surviving prose work in Latin and has no 
close successors. It is, therefore, difficult to interpret the technical terms, 
especially as Cato presupposed a considerable knowledge of details on the part of 
his readers. Mr. Brehaut’s translation is the first in full into English since 1803. 
He has used the text of the edition of G. Goetz (Leipzig, 1922) which brought up 
to date the results afforded in the great edition of H. Keil (Leipzig, 1884-97). 

The De agricultura is essentially a treatise on farming in Italy in the second 
century B.C. The specific region of Cato’s observations was Campania and 
adjacent parts of Latium and Samnium. Its main theme is the intensive cultiva- 
tion of the vine and the olive, and it has the aspect of a manual of farm manage- 
ment for an absentee owner, special emphasis being given to the owner’s visits, 
the routine work done by slaves, and the harvesting operations by free labor under 
contract. The book also gives glimpses of activities with which the Roman 
farmers of twenty-one centuries ago came in contact, including Roman religion, 
superstitions, medicine, legal forms, food and cookery, tools and buildings, and 
various social customs. 

In the introduction Mr. Brehaut considers the occasion of Cato’s composition 
and the region to which it pertains. He also gives an analysis and classification 
of its 162 chapters, and a discussion of the type of farming found in the work, the 
rural labor system there portrayed, the organization of the calendar, and the 
farm religion. A selected bibliography is also provided. 

As a picture of rural life in the old Roman Republic Brehaut’s edition and 
translation of Cato’s De agricultura is a valuable addition to agricultural history 
literature.—Everett E. Epwarps, U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


A History of Agriculture in the State of New York. By Utysses Prentiss HepRIcK. 
({Albany, N. Y.] Printed for the New York State Agricultural Society, 1933. 
462 p., illus. $3.00. [For sale by the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y.].) 

Planned to commemorate the centennial anniversary of the founding of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, this history is written and issued in a format 
unusual among public documents. Many half-tone inserts reproduce early etch- 
ings, engravings, portraits, maps, and prints, including several by Currier and 
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Ives. Dr. Hedrick states that ‘‘the changing social scene in rural New York’’ and 
the people who made it, not things nor theories, are his theme and that he wrote 
this history ‘‘for the farmer’s fireside, not the study, classroom, or office.”’ 

The story begins with the agriculture of the aborigines, traces of which are still 
found in the Green Corn Festival and the Feast of the Succotash of the Six Na- 
tions. Although the Holland-Dutch, the first permanent settlers of New Nether- 
land, numbered only a few hundreds and the government they established lasted 
only forty years, ‘‘the[ir] impress . . . has been felt in every farming community 
in New York, in farm operations, and in the manners, morals, modes of life, and 
even in the language of the people who till the soil. . . We are conscious of the 
Dutch at every turn in the history of agriculture in New York.”’ 

The land policies of the Colony and State had profound effects on the social 
and economic life. Through seigneurie, patroonship, and manor, settlement 
pushed north and west throughout the eighteenth century. By the time of the 
American Revolution, agriculture in New York was better developed than in 
other colonies, but life was still hard and only in rare instances were conditions 
like those described in some of the more poetic accounts of that era. 

Then came the European migrations that made New York a commonwealth 
of heterogeneous peoples—English, Scotch, Irish, Pennsylvania Dutch, French, 
the Palatinates, Prussians—who patently influenced its greatly diversified farm- 
ing industry. Dr. Hedrick traces the post-Revolutionary development of early 
towns, livestock breeding, and sustaining industries like distilling and lumbering. 
In 1791, the Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, Arts, and Manufactures 
was organized at Albany. ‘‘The names of the founders of this first society make 
a thrilling page in the annals of the agriculture of New York, as indeed they would 
in the annals of the history of the State and Nation.”’ 

Curious inter-relations of religion and agriculture are traced. In rural New 
York ‘‘Mormonism, Spiritualism, and Adventism, three of the great religions of the 
world, had their origin,’’ and Shakers, Universal Friends, and the Oneida Com- 
munity once flourished. Millerites and Perfectionists had their day. Psychic, 
economic, health, and political movements began there. The first women’s rights 
convention was held at Seneca Falls. 

The history of transportation, including coaches, taverns, turnpikes, natural 
waterways, canals, and railroads, is unfolded. Other chapters are devoted to 
indoor country life a hundred years ago and its gradual development until the turn 
of this century, and to the progress of medicine, schools, recreation, and the 
press. Excerpts from old periodicals, advertisements, and programs, with pun- 
gent anecdotes and quaint quotations punctuate this part of the history. Coun- 
try gentlemen of the middle of the nineteenth century constituted a cultivated 
and controlling class in New York as in the Southern States and found in farming 
‘a happiness and peace greater than they had achieved in their public careers, 
and illustrating the truth of the English saying ‘farming is the true occupation of 
a gentleman.’ ”’ 

All-pervading changes brought by the displacement of farm labor by machinery 
are traced as are the developments of the leading crops, fruits, and breeds in the 
State. Always it is the men behind the development and progress that are of 
compelling interest to the author, who names them by the score and outlines the 
policies of the State and some of its leading institutions and citizens that have 
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given varying degrees of aid and encouragement to agriculture through the past 
125 years. 

Dr. Hedrick merely touches on the well-known causes of recent accelerated 
changes, outlines briefly the situation, and indicates the readjustments in the 
making. His history practically closes with the turn of the century as he believes 
that the almost new set of agricultural problems and forces now engaging the 
attention of the leaders of the States and the Nation are making changes so pro- 
found and are so far from finished that a history of them cannot be written with- 
out the perspective of time—Caro.ineE B. SHerman, U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


The History of the Quaker Oats Company. By Harrison Joun ToHorntToN. (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1933. 279 p. $3.00.) 

“‘The present history is a study of the factors behind the evolution of American 
manufacture as they have operated upon one important enterprise: industrial 
application of personal talent, technological revolution, financial growth, market 
expansion at home and abroad, advertising psychology, the gathering of small 
units into combinations, and these into large consolidation. By such means 
has the Quaker Oats Company made its progress through the years, and American 
industry swept from small to large estate.’’ 

This book is a pertinent and valuable contribution to the slowly growing sec- 
tion of American historiography which is devoted to big business enterprises and 
their réle in American economic life. The author has demonstrated an apprecia- 
tion of many of the broader aspects of his specific subject by including chapters on 
the trend of oat culture in America (a valuable summary entitled ‘‘Oats in His- 
tory,’’ which originally appeared in the Jowa Journal of History and Politics, 
30:377-394. July, 1932), the early oatmeal millers of America, the development 
of a demand for oats as human food, including changes in dietary habits and the 
utilization of modern advertising methods, and the use of scientific discoveries 
and mechanical improvements. There is a good bibliography. The relation of 
the Quaker Oats Company to the farmers whose commodity it processed and to 
the employees who supplied the manual labor are neglected. 

In presenting the history of the Quaker Oats Company as a business corpora- 
tion Professor Thornton could have been more critical. Surely the developments 
in the chapters on “‘Rivalry and Consolidation,’’ ‘‘The ‘Quaker’ in Court,’’ and 
‘Building a World Market”’ had their debatable phases.—Evrerett E. Epwarps. 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850-1865. By ArtHur Cuarues Cote. [A History of 
American Life, v.7.] (New York, Macmillan Co., 1934. 468 p., illus.) 
Contrary to the editor’s opening statement that ‘“‘probably no period of Ameri- 

can history has been more thoroughly explored... by historians than the 
decade and a half following 1850,’’ one may safely assert that no period has re- 
ceived as inadequate treatment as this one, in which the economic organization 
of American society underwent a rapid transformation. Professor Cole’s book 
is good evidence in point, since he has drawn together and synthesized much ma- 
terial which, while generally known to historians, has not been fully presented 
heretofore and has not found its way into general histories and textbooks. 
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For Professor Cole, politics have not been the conditioning factor in our de- 
velopment. While the inevitable slavery-abolitionist controversy and its sequel, 
the Civil War, form the predominant motif in the book, immigration, land settle- 
ment, agriculture, the development of certain industries, labor problems, educa- 
tion, and humanitarian movements receive adequate attention. As a result the 
reader may acquire a deeper and more sympathetic appreciation of the fifteen- 
year period than is possible from reading the sombre and one-sided accounts of 
Rhodes, Bassett, or even Channing. 

While Professor Cole’s treatment of this period is considerably broader than 
that of his predecessors, his work can hardly be considered a history of American 
life during these fifteen years. Little attention is paid to the inequalities in 
society, the industrial organism, the growing ruthlessness of business leaders, 
the influence of improvements in transportation on the life of the nation, or to the 
causes of the alarming increase in farm tenancy. Instead, one finds the strange, 
the unusual, the erotic, or the new claiming the author’s attention. Thus ade- 
quate space is found for discussions of the bloomer costume, hoop skirts, prostitu- 
tion, crime, divorce, dueling, quack medicines, minstrel shows, spiritualism, 
baseball, circuses, murder trials, and dentistry, but nothing is said of the 
growth of the lumber industry, the beginning of the modern iron and steel 
industry, or the exploitation of the oil resources of western Pennsylvania, while 
the vitally significant economic legislation which was enacted in 1861 and 1862, 
and which was made possible by the withdrawal of the South, does not appear to 
have affected American life. One explanation of this emphasis upon the strange 
and the unusual may be that, like McMaster, the author has depended to a sub- 
stantial degree upon the writings of journalists—newspapers and travel accounts 
—in which the ordinary or the usual rarely appears. Manuscripts seem to have 
been used but little. 

In the “‘Struggle for the New West,’ one sees that the new history is indeed 
conventional. In twenty-two pages devoted to the subject, six pages detail the 
Kansas conflict, three pages relate the story of the Mormon settlement in Utah 
and the remainder describe the development of twelve States and Territories, 
many of which were more important than either Kansas or Utah. Here again 
the spectacular and strange crowd out the story of the less colorful but relentless 
advance of the immigrants into the west. 

The chapter on ‘“‘Farm and Field”’ is interestingly written, although episodical 
in treatment, while Illinois, as in other chapters, receives undue attention at the 
expense of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. Nevertheless it is a good synthesis 
of the all too inadequate literature on the history of American agriculture for this 
period. 

The chapter on immigration neglects the work of the Western States, railroads, 
and land and steamship companies in stimulating and directing immigration from 
Europe to their particular localities, nor does it mention the nefarious contract- 
labor law and the American Emigrant Company’s use of it. 

Although the author has used his material well, the book is not free from error. 
State legislatures were requesting land grants for railroads before 1850 (p. 16); 
the alternate reserved sections were selling at a minimum of $2.50 per acre, not 
a maximum of $2.50 (p. 116-117); James W. Forney did not buy land at the end of 
Lake Superior but purchased a share in the town-site company of ‘Superior 
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City’ (p. 112); the years 1857 to 1860 cannot reasonably be considered prosperous 
(p. 2); the Illinois Central ‘‘realized’’ only a small fraction of fourteen million 
dollars from land sales to 1857 (p. 117); Caird’s Prairie Farming in America is 
dated correctly on page 103 but incorrectly on page 423. 

The bibliography has been prepared with care and the organization of the vari- 
ous classes of material and the annotated comments make it most serviceable. 
One looks in vain, however, for such important works as Everett E. Edwards, A 
Bibliography of the History of Agriculture in the United States (Washington, 1930), 
Florence E. Janson, The Background of Swedish Immigration, 1840-1930 (Chicago, 


1931), and F. L. Paxson, ‘‘The Railroads of the Old Northwest before the Civil: 


War.” Nor can one find mention of the writings of Louis Bernard Schmidt or 
any of the articles which have appeared in Agricultural History.—Pavuu W. GaTEs, 
Bucknell University. 


NEWS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Agricultural History Soci- 
ety, held at Sholl’s Cafe, 1032 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., on May 14, 1934, was well attended, seventy 
being at the dinner and business session and eighty at the literary 
program. 

Ballots having been submitted to the members of the Society 
the following were declared elected for the year 1934-35: presi- 
dent, Professor Edwin F. Gay of Harvard University; vice- 
president, Mr. Clifford V. Gregory, editor of the Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago; secretary-treasurer, Dr. O. C. Stine, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; elective members of the executive 
committee, Professor Kathleen Bruce of Hollins College and Pro- 
fessor Frederick Merk of Harvard University. These names 
accord with the recommendations of the nominating committee 
consisting of Dr. Joseph Schafer of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin (chairman), Professor Harry J. Carman of Columbia 
University, Mr. Charles D. Jackson and Dr. Arthur G. Peterson 
of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, and Professor Charles W. 
Ramsdell of the University of Texas. 

Dr. Dumas Malone, editor of the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, presented a memorial to “Professor Ulrich B. Phillips, 
Historian,”’ and Professor Louis Bernard Schmidt of Iowa State 
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College, the Society’s retiring president, delivered an address on 
“The Agricultural Revolution in the Prairies and the Great Plains 
of the United States.’”’ Professor Schmidt’s paper will appear 
in Agricultural History. 

The auditing committee, consisting of Mr. Charles E. Gage and 
Mr. W. K. Beal of the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture and Dr. 
Edmund C. Burnett of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
announced its approval of the report of the secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. O. C. Stine, covering the period April 1, 1933 to May 1, 1934. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER’S REPORT 


The following is the financial report of the secretary-treasurer 
for the period April 1, 1933 to May 1, 1934: 


Receipts, April 1, 1933-May 1, 1934: 
Disbursements: 
Printing AGRICULTURAL History for January, April, July, 

Printing programs. 8.55 
circular letters, “postcard notices, and 

Total cash on hand, May 1, 1934. $9.34 


ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 


Archer Butler Hulbert (Jan. 26, 1873—Dec. 24, 1933), a member 
of the Agricultural History Society, was professor of American 
history at Colorado College since 1920 and director of the Stewart 
Commission of Western History since 1925. He was an able 
historical geographer and voluminous writer and editor on his- 
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torical subjects connected with the westward movement of the 
American people. The bibliography of his writings published by 
the Vermont State Library ({[Montpelier, 1929.] 10 p.) includes 
101 citations. For over thirty years he worked to reveal the sig- 
nificant geographic factors in the westward march to the Pacific. 

Probably his best known work is Forty-Niners: the Chronicle 
of the California Trail, a brilliant synthesis of historical data from 
Giaries and kindred sources which was awarded the $5,000 Atlan- 
tic Monthly prize in 1931. Readers of Agricultural History will 
have a more specific interest in his Historic Highways of America 
(Cleveland, A. H. Clark Co., 1902-05), a series of sixteen volumes 
which afford much of permanent value on the underlying geogra- 
phy and history of westward penetration. In preparing this work 
Hulbert personally followed the trails and highways with camera 
and original survey plats in hand. Later he summarized the 
subject in The Paths of Inland Commerce; A Chronicle of Trail, 
Road, and Waterway (New Haven, Yale Univ. Press; [ete.] 1921). 
His volume on Soil; Its Influence on the History of the United States 
(New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1930. 227 p.) has many illustra- 
tions of how geological, climatic, hydrographic, and edaphic fac- 
tors have been and may be used to clarify history, particularly 
the history of American occupation and expansion. Hulbert also 
wrote a number of books and articles on George Washington’s 
interest in farming and in western lands.—EvEreEtt E. Epwarps. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Joseph S. Davis reports that the Food Research Institute 
of Stanford University has made considerable progress on studies 
of Argentina and Australia as producers and exporters of wheat, 
and to some extent of other agricultural products. The Institute 
is also studying the historical development of wheat production, 
trade, and consumption in the British Isles, a small part of which 
was summarized in the publication, Britain’s New Wheat Policy 
in Perspective. An extensive investigation of wheat price decline 
and recovery in the 1890’s is also being made. 

Dr. W. P. Duruz, professor of pomology at Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College, Corvallis, has been making a special study of 
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the history of horticulture and gives a course on the subject each 
year. He has gathered much material from libraries, museums, 
and pioneers bearing on horticultural developments. 

Mr. Clifford V. Gregory, editor of the Prairie Farmer, addressed 
the United States Chamber of Commerce on May 3, 1934, with 
reference to the reduction of farm production. 

Mr. George Fiske Johnson of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture is engaged in a study of the American potato industry 
before 1875. He finds that ‘“‘There is no phase of crop production 
about which more erroneous details have been written in recent 
years than potato growing, particularly before 1845.” 

Professor J. Orin Oliphant’s article on ‘‘A Beef Canning Enter- 
prise in Oregon,’ appears in the Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
34:241-254 (September, 1933), and his article on the “Botanical 
Labors of the Reverend Henry H. Spalding [a pioneer missionary 
in the Oregon Country],” in the Washington Historical Quarterly, 
25 :93-102 (April, 1934). 

Charles Sumner Plumb, a charter member of the Agricultural 
History Society, has an interesting article on “Seth Adams; A 
Pioneer Ohio Shepherd,” including his relationship to early day 
American sheep husbandry, in the Ohio Archaeological and His- 
torical Quarterly, 43 :1-34, illus. (January, 1934). 

Professor Louis Bernard Schmidt of Iowa State College, presi- 
dent of the Agricultural History Society during 1933-34, received 
the honorary degree of doctor of letters from his alma mater, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, at its commencement on 
June 4, 1934. 

Mr. H. W. Simmons of the East Anglian Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Chelmsford, England, has recently joined the membership 
of the Agricultural History Society. He has made the study of 
the country life of the past his hobby and has an interesting mu- 
seum of obsolete farming tools such as flails, sickles, hand mills, 
and churns. 

Professor Jonas Viles’s address before the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association at Columbia, Missouri, on April 26, 1934, 
on the occasion of his presidency of the Association is printed in 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 21 :3-22 (June, 1934). It 
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is entitled ‘‘Sections and Sectionalism in a Border State’’ and con- 
tains much information on the agricultural history of Missouri. 


HISTORY AND THE NEW DEAL 


In his article on ‘“The Historical Approach to the New Deal’ 
in the American Political Science Review, 28:11-15 (February, 
1934), Dr. Charles A. Beard points out the historical facts in the 
background of American history which are most essential to those 
who would comprehend the New Deal as part of the nation’s 
development. He emphasizes the existence in America of “a 
long democratic tradition, a care for and interest in, the common 
run of mortals...’’; the occurrence of several economic and 
political crises; and the ‘‘upsurge of ideas in the democratic 
tradition ....’’ which accompanied these crises. 

Professor Curtis Nettels, in an article on ‘Frederick Jackson 
Turner and the New Deal’ in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
27 :257-265 (March, 1934), reminds us that “a strong current 
running through the philosophy of the new deal may be traced 
directly to the interpretation of American society developed by 
historians during the past forty years. ... One striking view of 
the engineers of the new deal is their perception of the passing of 
the economic stimulus of the frontier. ... President Roosevelt 
...has realized that the economic policies suitable for an 
expanding nation are not wholly suitable for maturity. . . . Every- 
where one sees evidence of the influence of the frontier interpreta- 
tion in current discussion of the new order.”’ 


NATURAL LAND-USE AREAS AND TYPES OF FARMING MAPS 


The map of the Natural Land-Use Areas of the United States 
(Washington, D. C., U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
1933. 1:4,000,000) by C. P. Barnes and F. J. Marschner, and 
the map of the Type-of-Farming Areas of the United States 
(Washington, D. C., U. 8. Bureau of the Census in codéperation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1933. 
1:5,750,000 and 1:8,000,000) by F. F. Elliott are of more than 
general interest to historians. Prepared primarily for use in 
formulating sound land policies and in solving the present agri- 
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cultural problems, these maps are valuable for the study of 
geographic factors in American agricultural history. 

Basing their delimitations on comparatively local environ- 
mental differences in geological structure, topography, soil, 
climate, and natural vegetation, Barnes and Marschner recognize 
272 natural land-use areas in the United States. These areas, 
being permanent, may be used in the study of regional trends in 
land use. 

F. F. Elliott, using 1930 census data, delineates 514 type-of- 
farming areas. Considering the type of farm in terms of the pro- 
portion of the gross income contributed by each of the several 
sources of income reported in the General Farm Schedule of the 
1930 census of agriculture, the areas are based on the relative 
importance of the several types of farms (see U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the United 
States, Census of Agriculture, ““Types of Farming in the United 
States’). This procedure delimits each area in terms of the 
individual farm type and also brings out the simplicity or com- 
plexity of areas as the relative importance of types of farming 
other than the dominant type is shown. 


HANDICRAFTS OF THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN HIGHLANDS 


A greater variety and number of handicrafts are found in the 
Southern Appalachian region than in any other part of the United 
States. Here the traditional crafts have persisted from colonial 
times because of the more elemental nature of society and because 
of the lack of communication and interchange with the world 
outside the mountains. During recent years there has been a 
marked revival of handicrafts in the region. A bibliography on 
the subject has been compiled by Everett E. Edwards and issued 
with the title “References on the Handicrafts of the Southern 
Highlanders”’ by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
copies are available for distribution. 


ARTICLES AND BOOKS ON AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


Unclassified Articles: A. P. Dachnowski-Stokes, ‘‘Peat-land Utilization,” 
Geogr. Rev., 24:238-250, illus. (April, 1934); Erik McKinley Eriksson, ‘‘New View- 
points on the Jacksonian Period,’’ Social Studies, 25:167-171 (April, 1934); George 
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W. Hendry, ‘‘The Source Literature of Early Plant Introduction into Spanish 
America,’’ Agr. Hist., 8:64-71 (April, 1934); George F. Johnson, ‘‘A Century of 
Engineering Miracles,’”’ i.e. machinery for planting, harvesting, and threshing, 
Pa. Farmer, 110:205, 220-221, 229, illus. (Apr. 14, 1934); ‘“‘A Colonial Industry 
[Potash],’’ Business Hist. Soc., Bul. 7:11-14 (May, 1933); ‘““Sheep Came to New 
World on Heels of White Men,”’ from a bulletin issued by the National Geographic 
Society, Wyo. Stockman-Farmer, 40 (3):1 (March, 1934). 

Unclassified Books: Cassius M. Clay, The Mainstay of American Individualism; 
A Survey of the Farm Question (New York, Macmillan Co., 1934. 269 p.); Arthur 
B. Darling, editor, The Public Papers of Francis G. Newlands (New York, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1934. 2-v.), reviewed by Allan Nevins in Amer. Hist. Rev., 39:546- 
548 (April, 1934); Austin A. Dowell and Oscar B. Jesness, The American Farmer 
and the Export Market (Minneapolis, Univ. Minn. Press [1934]. 269 p.). 

Articles on Prices: Producers’ Price Current, subscription ed., 17 (38), sect. 2, 
136 p. (Feb. 9, 1934), affording much data on the history of marketing; Rufus S. 
Tucker, ‘‘Gold and the General Price Level,’’ Rev. Econ. Statis., 16 (1) :8-16 (Jan. 
15, 1934); “Statistics of Gold and Prices, 1791-1932,’’ ibid., 16(2):25-27 (Feb. 15, 
1934). 

American Indians: Frederic H. Douglas, ‘‘American Indian Tobacco: Varie- 
ties, Cultivation, Methods of Use,’’ Denver Art Mus., Dept. Indian Art, Leaflet 22, 
4p. (Denver, 1931), and his ‘‘Iroquois Foods,”’ ibid., Leaflet 26, 4 p. (Denver, 1931); 
Albert B. Reagan, ‘‘Various Uses of Plants by West Coast Indians,’’ Wash. Hist. 
Quart., 25:133-137 (April, 1934). 

Arkansas: T..C. McCormick, ‘‘Rural Social Organization in the Rice Area,”’ 
Ark. Agr. Expt. Sta., Fayetteville, Bul. 296, 43 p. (1933). 

Connecticut: Isabel S. Mitchell, Roads and Road-making in Colonial Connecticut 
(Conn. State Tercentenary Comm. Pubs. New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1933. 32 
p.). 

Georgia: Francis Harper, ‘“The Okefinokee Wilderness,’’ Natl. Geogr. Mag., 65: 
597-624, illus. (May, 1934); W. E. Heath, ‘‘The Yazoo Land Fraud,” Ga. Hist. 
Quart., 16:274-291 (December, 1932); Lucia B. 8. Monroe, editor, ‘‘Avondale and 
Deerbrook Plantation Documents,’’ Ga. Hist. Quart., 17:150-159, 217-233, 299- 
314 (1933). 

Indiana: J. Gould, ‘‘Wanderings in the West in 1839,’’ Ind. Mag. Hist., 30:71- 
103 (March, 1934), the narrative of a trip to the West which appeared in the New 
England Farmer for May 27-July 15, 1839. 

Kansas: Donald 8. Gates, ‘“‘The Sod House,’’ types used in Western Kansas, 
Jour. Geogr., 32:353-359 (December, 1933); William Stanley Hoole, editor, ‘‘A 
Southerner’s Viewpoint of the Kansas Situation, 1856-1857; the Letters of Lieut. 
Col. A. J. Hoole, C. S. A.,’’ affording information on conditions in Kansas, Kans. 
Hist. Quart., 3:43-68, 145-171 (February, May, 1934); George A. Root, ‘‘Ferries in 
Kansas,”’ Kans. Hist. Quart., 2:3-28, 115-138, 251-293, 343-376; 3:15-42, 115-144 
(February, 1933 ff.). 

Kentucky: J. Sullivan Gibson, ‘‘Land Economy of Warren County, Kentucky, 
Part 2,’’ Econ. Geogr., 10:200-216, illus. (April, 1934). 

Louisiana: Lauren C. Post, ‘‘The Domestic Animals and Plants of French 
Louisiana as Mentioned in the Literature with Reference to Sources, Varieties and 
Uses,’”’ La. Hist. Quart., 16:554-586 (October, 1933). 
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Maine: Alfred Elden, ‘‘A Historic Tide Mill,’’ built in 1749 at Kennebunkport, 
Maine, Northwestern Miller, 177 :681, illus. (Mar. 14, 1934). 

Massachusetts: L. E. Klimm, The Relation between Certain Population Changes 
and the Physical Environment in Hampden, Hampshire, and Franklin Counties, 
Massachusetts, 1790-1925 (Philadelphia, Univ. Penn., 1933), reviewed in Geogr. 
Rev., 24:326-327 (April, 1934); William B. Norton, ‘‘Paper Currency in Massachu- 
setts during the Revolution,’’ New England Quart., 7:43-69 (March, 1934). 

Michigan: James O. Knauss, ‘‘Syllabus of Michigan History for Schools and 
Colleges,’’ Mich. Hist. Mag., 16:464-486 (Autumn, 1932). 

Middle West: Harry J. Carman, ‘‘English Views of Middle Western Agriculture, 
1850-1870,’ Agr. Hist., 8:3-19 (January, 1934); Charles T. Leavitt, ‘“Transporta- 
tion and the Livestock Industry of the Middle West to 1860,’’ ibid., 20-33. 

Minnesota: Evadene A. Burris, ‘“‘Building the Frontier Home,”’ and ‘‘Furnish- 
ing the Frontier Home,’’ Minn. Hist., 15:43-55, 181-193 illus. (March, June, 1934), 
based upon chapters in a master’s thesis on ‘‘Frontier Homes and Home Manage- 
ment,’’ submitted at the University of Minnesota in 1933. 

New England: Harold Fisher Wilson, ‘‘Population Trends in Northwestern 
New England, 1790-1903,’’ Geogr. Rev., 24:272-277, maps (April, 1934). 

New Jersey: The South Jersey Farmers Exchange; Its History and Accomplish- 
ments [since 1909.] (Woodstown, N. J., 1934. 48 p., illus.) 

North Carolina: Mary Lindsay Thornton, ‘‘North Carolina Bibliography, 
1931-1933,’’ N. C. Hist. Rev., 11:144-152 (April, 1934). 

North and South Dakota: Harold E. Briggs, ‘‘Grasshopper Plagues and Early 
Dakota Agriculture, 1864-1876,’’ Agr. Hist., 8:51-63 (April, 1934); Ralph H. Brown, 
“Belle Fourche Valleys and Uplands,’’ Assoc. Amer. Geogr., Ann., 23:127-156 
(September, 1933). 

Ohio: Charles Sumner Plumb, ‘“‘Seth Adams; A Pioneer Ohio Shepherd,’’ 
including his relationship to early day American sheep husbandry, Ohio Archaeol. 
and Hist. Quart., 43:1-34, illus. (January, 1934); Eugene Holloway Roseboom and 
Francis Phelps Weisenburger, A History of Ohio (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1934. 
545 p.), reviewed by Reginald C. McGrane in Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 21:113-114 
(June, 1934). 

Oregon: J. Orin Oliphant, ‘‘A Beef-Canning Enterprise in Oregon,’’ Oreg. Hist. 
Quart., 34:241-254. (September, 1933). 

Pennsylvania: George F. Johnson, ‘‘Wheat Sees Us Through,’’ Pa. Farmer, 
110:177, 192, illus. (Mar. 31, 1934). 

The South: Emory Q. Hawk, Economic History of the South (New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1934. 557 p.); Cecil Johnson, ‘‘The Distribution of Land in British 
West Florida,’’ La Hist. Quart., 16:539-553 (October, 1933); H. Clarence Nixon, 
“The South in Our Times,”’ Agr. Hist., 8:45-50 (April, 1934); M. Ogden Phillips, 
“The Tariff and the South,’’ So. Atlantic Quart. 32:375-386 (October, 1933). 

South Carolina: St. Julien Ravenel Childs, “Kitchen Physick; Medical and 
Surgical Care of Slaves on an Eighteenth Century Rice Plantation,’’ Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., 20:549-554 (March, 1934). 

Tennessee: Mary French Caldwell, Andrew Jackson’s Hermitage (Nashville, 
Tenn., Ladies’ Hermitage Assoc., 1933. 106 p.), reviewed by Lillian Estelle Fisher 
in Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 21:124-125 (June, 1934). 

Texas: T. C. Richardson, ‘‘He’s a Cowman Still; [W. T. Waggoner],’’ Farm and 
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Ranch, 53 (7) :1, 4, illus. (Apr. 1, 1934); J. A. Rickard, ‘‘Hazards of Ranching on the 
South Plains,’’ that portion of Texas and New Mexico lying above Cap Rock and 
south of the 34th parallel, Southwest. Hist. Quart., 32:313-319 (April, 1934). 

Virginia: Sherwood Anderson, “Blue Smoke,’’ Today, 1 (18) :6-7, 23, illus. 
(Feb. 24, 1934), a description of tobacco farming in the southern Appalachian 
country; Joseph Clarke Robert, ‘‘Rise of the Tobacco Warehouse Auction System 
in Virginia, 1800-1860,’’ Agr. Hist., 7:170-182 (October, 1933). 

Washington: Otis W. Freeman, ‘‘Apple Industry of the Wenatchee Area,”’ 
Econ. Geogr., 10:160-171, illus. (April, 1934); J. Orin Oliphant, ‘‘The Botanical 
Labors of the Reverend Henry H. Spalding,’’ Wash. Hist. Quart., 25:93-102 (April, 
1934); Neil H. Purvis, ‘‘History of the Lake Washington Canal, Part 1,”’ ibid., 114- 
127. 

West Virginia: Charles Henry Ambler, A History of West Virginia (New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1933. 622 p.), reviewed by Solon J. Buck in the Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., 21:114-116 (June, 1934). 

Wisconsin: H. O. Lathrop, ‘‘The Geography of the Upper Rock River Valley; 
A Study in Chorography,’”’ Wis. Acad. Sci., Arts and Letters, Trans., 27:1-30 
(1932). 


ARTICLES AND BOOKS ON CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 


Books: H. A. Innis and A. R. M. Lower, editors, Select Documents in Canadian 
Economic History, 1783-1885 (Toronto, Univ. Toronto Press, 1933. 846 p.), a 
continuation of H. A. Innis, editor, Select Documents in Canadian Economic 
History, 1497-1783 (Toronto, 1929). 

Unclassified articles: J. Coke, ‘“The Development of Agricultural Economics in 
Canada,’’ Econ. Annalist, 1 (8):1-3; (9) :3-6; (12):4-7 (August, September, Decem- 
ber, 1931); Paul W. Gates, ‘‘Official Encouragement to Immigration by the 
Province of Canada,’’ Canad. Hist. Rev., 15:24-38 (March, 1934); T. W. Grindley, 
“The Position of Agriculture in the Economic Life of Canada,’’ Sci. Agr., 14:297- 
304, 341 (February, 1934); Fred Landon, ‘“‘Some Effects of the American Civil 
War on Canadian Agriculture,’’ Agr. Hist., 7:163-169 (October, 1933); J. A. Max- 
well, ‘“The Dispute over the Federal Domain in Canada,”’ Jour. Polit. Econ., 41: 
777-805 (December, 1933). 

Alberta: Cecilia Goodenough, ‘‘Homesteading in North-west Canada,”’ Geogr. 
Jour., 83:191-202, illus. (March, 1934). 

Nova Scotia: Margaret Ells, ‘Clearing the Decks for the Loyalists,’’ Canad. 
Hist. Assoc. Ann. Rpt. 1933:43-58, the reasons for and the extent of escheating the 
land on which the Loyalists settled in Nova Scotia. 

Quebec: Robert M. Glendinning, ‘‘The Distribution of Population in the Lake 
St. John Lowland, Quebec,’’ Geogr. Rev., 24:232-237, illus. (April, 1934). 

Saskatchewan: Edmund H. Oliver, ‘‘Economic Conditions in Saskatchewan, 
1870-1881,’’ Royal Soc. Canad. Trans. (3d ser.) 27 (2) :15-39 (May, 1933). 


ARTICLES AND BOOKS ON BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


Comprehensive or unclassified: Robert E. Dickinson, ‘‘“Markets and Marketing 
Areas of East Anglia,’’ Econ. Geogr., 10:172-182, illus. (April, 1934); William Coles 
Finch, Watermills and Windmills; A Historical Survey of their Rise, Decline and 
Fall as Portrayed by those of Kent (London, Daniel, 1933. 336 p.); L. Dudley 
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Stamp and Stanley H. Beaver, The British Isles: A Geographic and Economic 
Survey, with contributions by Sir Josiah Stamp and D. K. Smee (London, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1933. 720 p., maps); J. A. Scott Watson, ‘“‘Some Impressions of 
British Farming—l1 [Scotland],’’ Jour. Min. Agr., 40:1032-1039 (February, 1934). 

13th Century: Etienne Robo, ‘‘Wages and Prices in the Hundred of Farnham in 
the Thirteenth Century,’’ Econ. Hist., 3 (9) :24-34 (January, 1934); Rowland Alwyn 
Wilson, editor, Court Rolls of the Manor of Hales Part 3, containing Additional 
Courts of the Years 1276-1301, and Romsley Courts 1280-1303 (Worcester, Mitchell 
Hughes & Clarke, 1934. xxxiii, 218 p.); Herbert E. Wroot, ‘‘Yorkshire Abbeys 
and the Wool Trade,’’ Thoresby Soc. Pubs., 33(1):1-21 (1930). 

14th Century: Annie Cottam, ‘An Altcar Tithes Dispute in the Foyrteenth 
Century,’’ Hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, Trans., 82:136-162 (Liverpool, 
1932). 

16th Century: Frances M. Page, The Estates of Crowland Abbey; A Study in 
Manorial Organisation (Cambridge Studies in Economic History 2. Cambridge, 
England, 1933. 462 p.); Conyers Read, editor, Bibliography of British History: 
Tudor Period, 1485-1603 (Oxford, Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1933. 467 p.), issued under the direction of the American Historical Association 
and the Royal Historical Society of Great Britain, reviewed by Godfrey Davies in 
Amer. Hist. Rev., 39:504-506 (April, 1934); and by Roland G. Usher in Jour. 
Modern Hist., 6:180-181 (June, 1934); Norman James Miller, Winestead and Its 
Lords; The History of a Holderness Village (Hull, A. Brown & Sons [1933.] 245 p., 
illus.), especially ch. 12, The Tudor Husbandman, p. 125-131. 

17th Century: B. Howard Cunnington, editor, Records of the County of Wilts, 
Being Extracts from the Quarter Sessions Great Rolls of the 17th Century (Devizes, 
George Simpson & Co., 1932. 377 p.); G. E. Fussell, ‘‘Soil Classification in the 
17th and 18th Centuries,’’ Pochvovdenie (Pedology), 28 (5) :409-419 (Moscow, 1933). 

18th Century: C. R. Fay, ‘Adam Smith, America, and the Doctrinal Defeat of 
the Mercantile System,’’ Quart. Jour. Econ., 48:304-314 (February, 1934); G. E. 
Fussell, ‘A. Youngs erste ‘Farmbetriebs’ Aufnahme,”’ Berichte Uber Landwirt- 
schaft (n.f.), 19:117-123 (1934); Ina Leach, ‘“The Wavertree Enclosure Act, 1768,”’ 
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